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FOREWORD 



Over the past seven ycdrs at UCLA, the EcJuCiilion Professions 
Development Act has provided a unique opportunity for 
graduate students lo pursue an advanced degree, with a major 
emphasis in vocai»onal education. Not only has the EPDA 
provrded the financial assistance and encouraycment to permit a 
full commitment to graduate study, it has emphasized the extra- 
curricular activities thaf make this not just ''another graduate 
progra.n'' lost in the milieu uf a large urban university. Indeeti 
the students come to the program with a w^de array ot previous 
educational experitvnces ro use as foundation stones upon which 
to build their experflHe during their stay at the universitv. 

This tifbl issue of New Per^pecfivos in \ ucationai Educdtim) is 
an Outgrowth of the leadership skills the program hopes to en- 
gender into its participants. 

Every effort has been made to design the format of this first 
issue to look as professional as possible. We who have been 
close to the development of the journal feel this will enhance 
the vfsibility of the individual contributors, but equally as 
important it should establish the high quality standards that will 
be maintained in any future i^^sues. Our hope woukI b<:' ifi.ir 
ultimately New Pmr&peaivas in Vocational Education will be- 
come at least an annual publication from' UCLA's Graduate 
School of Education. 

Vocational education in the United States today is on the 
threshold of its most significant contribution to society since Its 
"officjar' Inception In 1917. Indeed, the passage of the nevs 
federal legislation of 1976 holds every promise of shapmg 
American education for the next decade. Not only shaping the 
vocational aspects of education, but spearheading the involve- 
ment with new and emerging cultural imperatives for our 
population. Nevv mandates for equal opportunities for women, 
energy education, bilingual education, and a host o^ other signi- 
ficant issues create a wide vista for the future vocational 
educator occupying a leadership position. 

It is just such issues of the future that are addressed by the 
individual authors in this publication. Teaching vocational 
classes in a bilingual (Spanish) situation is explored and many 
interesting side issues relating to It are explained. Aging Ameri- 
cans are an oft neglected group. They have skill training needs 
too, and this topic is deals with in one article. ''What About 
Proprietary Schools'"? Are they a full partner In the total voca- 
tional effort usually thought of as being a public function? 
What forms of delivery system administration are most effec- 
tive? Will a RAVE Council-type of area planning help to improve 
coordination among diverse groups of trainers? 

Challenges abound, and they are explored in this journaL The 
future of our society, and especidlly of our young people, is far 
too precious to consider doing anvthlng less than meeting the 
challenges. 

It is our sincere hope that Naw PerspQctivos in Vocatinnal Fdu- 
cation will make some conrrlbution to this end. 



Melvin Barlow 
Professor of Education 
EPDA Director 



Parker V, Foster 
Lecturer In Education 
EPDA Assistant Director 
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Paul A. Ban 

Whitehead's (1949) -yUnenwni in The 
Aims of Education thdt uducution move^ 
in rhythmic interplay btitwe&n 
conimuiiy and change suggests an interest- 
ing corollary! if continuiiy impMos f on^- 
traini since It proscribes newness, change, 
by definition, requires action. Thus, 
venturing one step beyond VVhitohead's 
position i education may be said to niove 
in rhythmic interplay between constraint 
and articn. It may be assumed that to 
remain th^i same requires disciptine dnd to 
change requires the freedom to ao so. 
In education, then, this rhythm between 
diicipiine and freedom ^ between cons- 
traint and action ^ sots in motion a 
progressively upward cycle that feeds as 
well on the environmenti the impact of 
social and global forces, the state of 
business and industry, and the 
pefsonalities of faculty and students. 
Students, in particular, appear to ward 
off notions of extensive changes in 
the contempofary worid. The success of thej 
media in recreating nostalgia for 'the 
good old days" — a time not generally 
either that good or, for college students* 
-lhat recognizable ^ underscores their 
yearning for a certain stabflity* a climate of 
familiarity rather than change. 

If the pace, or even the acknowfudHcment 
of change seems to threaten those of us 
born in the 30's ^nd 40's, how are we to 
prepire those we are teach ing today for a 
world that vvill move into that 
upward cycle of change at an ever- 
increasing, possible diz/ying pace? 
Those who come after us will be presented 
with situations they must be equipped 
to h.mdle, whether in the context of 
unforeseeable societdl and work demands, 
of as yet undreamed inventions, or of 



political conditions not vet existing. Those 
students are the decision makers of the year 
2001, and when they enter their 40's, they 
wHI have the expectation of another 
40 or more vcars befcjre them. The 
question is, what education would we 
want then to have given thern now? Pre= 
dictions of the future usually seem to fall 
into one of three categories: projections 
of fear, or of fantasy* or of freedom. 
The dependent variable seems to be 
the individuars orientation toward change. 

This paper suggests that the time is now 
for vocational educators to re-examine 
the basic principles upon which their 
programs are operated. How else will 
they know what parts of their programs 
need to be continued* or what decisions 
must be made regarding changes that need 
to bo initiated? Determinations between 
continuity and action must be made 
and they should be made now ^ in order 
to face what can be expected in the 
future. It is suggested here that nothing 
less than restructuring the vocational 
curriculum will meet this challenge; it 
is only when this has been accomplished 
that it will be possible to clarify the 
anticipated needs, and at the same 
time, offer a possibility, almost without 
limit* to those who accept the challenge. 
It is also here that must be acknowledged 
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[he ethical and mordl turmation of 
spini needed to penerrdte to tht> rare i^i 
the vocational curriculum. IVhon looking 
to the future, the tornptution to fntroduc^^ 
social concerns at value lo j!| hunianirs 
can icarcely be iiinored; dnd, esen a^ 
facetb of life ot the future rnusr be 
confronted whi!e thinking about pei.jple 
around the globe, '^o too musi cofi&icieration 
for t h e pG op le dow n t h e s t reet 1:j e k ep i 
firmly in mind. But tor both perspective^, 
M/e may hdvc nc^ed lo rail our ihv hiM\en> 
for action — for vGngeance will 
certainly follovv swiftly if we tin ru)t = 

Before aiiemptrng a li^t yr ^unie lu 
situations thiU we rnu^t face. indeeiJ 
cope with in the future, the 
philobophica! questions upon which 
these situations rest rnusE be stated; 
Who will be concerned about the phvsiral 
environment in light ot uvervddy. ^^u//^in^ 
technological developments? Who will 
formulate the ethical decision^* on the 
manipulation of life through medicine 
and the health science^? And who 
will make the moral decisions in the field 
of economics that will affect children 
who will live below' the subsistence level, 
particularly those among ethnic rninoritie'.^ 

It is the area of economics tliat brings 
us to our first glimpse into the future, 
and it is already with us: automation 
today provides direct Irnks from storey to 
banks, checking credit, r ecu rd in ^ 
transactions, handling the entire process 
oi money dealings. In essence, fTii^nev in 
the form of cash i^ already passe. 
Immediately beyond lies the seconcJ 
situation; automation in our present 
society is beginning to cut down on the 
need for a work force: over time, a society 
might emerge in which nonwork, or leisure, 
is ennobling. 

The third situation ine^itabiv sup|>o^i'S 
that in the year 2001, the majority of 
working people may be technicians or 
maintenance personnel. The highly 
educated are likely either to be engaged 
in research and development or ri^ey will 
be in leadership positions requirifig 
problem-solving and decision-making 
capabilities. 

The fourth situation suggests that 
five/sixths of our country's people w^ill 
be urban dwellers on two percent oi 
the land. About half the pop u la t ion will be 
located in 12 states comf)rising only 10 
percenf of the land. 



Number live deaK with rlinujte tontroL 
It ?eems clear that clifiiate control will 
uperate in spectacular tashiofi. In fact, 
no further breaktfi roughs in technolt:igy 
are neetied, tor example, tor huge nuclear 
reactuf^ to getierate fieat capable of 
repelling smog at 19.000 in areas 
such a^ the Ltus Angeles Basin. This in turn 
will create a sea breeze belciw- bringing 
rain and making cJeserts bloom as tar in- 
land ns Las Vegas. 

Number ^fx concerns the drain on natural 
resources due tc^ int reasing populaticjns 
and higher standards tjf living, fvlining the 
sea, reckriming rninerals from jurik, and 
producing mineral substitutions may 
be considered as solutions to alleviate 
the workj's imbalance of imptjrtant tjres. 

Number seven recognizees the power and 
precision of the laser beani aiuJ iho 
\ital part tfiis tool will play in the fields 
ot medicifie, technology, and communica- 
tion. 

Number eight bear!* on the information 
tha? . rmanoni stations have been planneci 
bv icntists for establishment on 
nearby planets by 1990, Today's newspapers 
already proclaim thc^ successful e>f pi ora- 
tion of Mars. Will the year 2001 see 
these statif^ns mi^nnijil^ (peopledf) 

Number nine focuses on new discov caries 
macJu in genetics, biochemistry, psychology, 
and medical enuineering. These areas of 
speciali/ed knowlocJge will open the 
creation of human life .ind its development 
to external management. 

Number ten relates specifically to edu- 
cation; the format of the* educaiicjnal 
enterprise may be clianged so that 
schooling will be transmitted into homes 
and community learning centers. The act 
of learning per >e rnay become a lifetime 
c.j( cupaticm in support of the three or 
four disiinctivc^f careers or professicins 
men a fid wt^men wii' pursue cJuring their 
lifetime. 

Arbitrarily selected sis these 10 points 
are, further illustralicjns fjf how the world 
vvill change in the ntixl 25 years may 
be spun out indefinitely. But whatever 
the fac'.^ of the future* — whatever the 
issues thAt must lie confrorUed the 
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basic quesUon remains the same: How art' 
we anticipating the needs ot the tirne 
ahead In our schools today^ In ortJer 
to address this question and put it inro 
clear focus, we should remembcff ih.u ihr 
rhythm between constryiric and 
freedom requires continuji inter pla> 
between both: indeed, selt<on^trtur^t 
rises frDm voluntary choice^, while 
freedom is enriched, siimuiaced. 
and directed through the constraints^ 
Such interfacing jchieves irUi!i;raiK>n 
of all the parts coniprising ihe edutationiii 
enterprise. Thus, to be able to tollow 
the movement of the upward c>cle dv-itnbod 
at the beginning of this paper, sve 
should first examine the concept ot 
continuity in education; we should look 
closely at the limitations and cunstraints 
implied within the concepts. 

Constrain is on ail education, vs., other 
public or private, local or national, are 
relatively similar. Yet, it is the manner in 
which the schools will cope with these 
demands upon themselves that will 
determine the survival of current cultural 
values into the new age. It may be 
argued bene that these cultural values will 
not be adequate or appropriate for the 
future^ but we must, of necessity, address 
those values that we know now, that 
we teach now. To move forward, then, 
each educator should discover 
for him or herself that these constraints, 
within our present cultural context, 
actually harbor the solutions and the 
strategies to prepare a generation ot 
decision makers for iheir role in year 2001. 

A partial list of the most prevalent 
educational constraints we are grappling 
with today must include, 

• Insufficient funds 

• Required (and uninspired) subject 
matter and curricula 

• Traditional practices (established 
through resistance to change) 

• Insularity (and personal distance 
between administrators, faculty, 
students, and the real world) 

To work these major constraints on 
the educational system of our day into 
educational advantages for the future 
may requ're an energy, a courage, and 
a willingness to lake risks that appear 
threatening to present-day 
educators, at least at first consideration. 



Strategy for gruvvifi r juirob!, at nHrufnunK 
an intellectual assent la ifie lact ot chjnge. 
It demands a willingness to move iriro 
new areas with new ubjectivt*s, pushing 
carh moment within its presi'ntlv torn- 
fortdble Irumevvork beyond what 
tamiliar and painless. It tfiere are 
solutions to existing problems, dt}es 
anyone know them? Are solutiuns otteretj 
anywhere^ The question really becomes, 
is it not true that solutions can be created 
{)n\y i( real eifofib jrv riKule lo ( reaii^ duMnf 
And it ib precibely therein thut the 
first of the painful realisations mubt be 
cufiffontod: if education is a process, j 
becoming, an incorvipleie, open-ended 
experience, it requires not just constant 
reaction, but the creation of 
options as well. Yet educators, 
including vocational educators, seeniingly 
tujeci this norion. The usual approach 
to the solution ot problems fits tfie 
formula of stating objectives, prescribing 
actions, obtaining results, and initiating 
evaluation, the entire sequence preplanned 
and prescheduled. An acquiescence to 
the notion of "'becoming" produces a 
freedom for discovery, and thus, tht? 
creation of options. 

The remainder of this paper will present 
reflections that are inleMded to address 
these issues. They are meant to serve 
only as illustrations, not to be 
accepted or rejected as absolutes. They 
con 'itute some samples of the many 
optiuns open to creative schools and 
innoviitive educators if they are to rid 
thernselves of that which is preplanned 
and prescheduled In today's programs. 
The reflections that follow are an 
exercise in the exploration of freedom 
THROUGH and WITHIN existing 
constraints, 

• InsufficiBnt funds 

We all know that scliools suffer desperate 
financial pressures. Three questions may 
be posed — each requiring both Institu- 
tional and persorial honesty in an attempt 
to use our knowledge toward a solution. 
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1. If more money were avdildbiu to 
schools, would educators really know 
what t&^o^with it? As Plato would hdvu 
us dOj let us ansvvt*r with another 
question; How do we know that schools 
would not simply under%vrite the sanio 
unimaginative programs, reinforcjng crubiy 
practices? Or, more pertinently, it 

given more money from whatever source, 
would schools be prepared to [nUoduce. 
accept, and implement procedures and 
policies that would result in leadership 
caliber being formed across the present 
system? 

2. If more money were i/ideed the 
major ingredient needed for adequate 
training for the future, are schools fully 
exploiting the funding that is presently 
available to them through private founda- 
tions? Schools would have to unite on all 
levels in a comnion effort dt private fu rid- 
ing, as the colleges have done; they would 
have to accept working with legislators 
toward state or national support 

for increased funds. Are they doing so 
now? individual administrators, faculty, 
or graduate students in private associa- 
tion with such others might well move 
toward a solution about much needed 
funds if they were to utilise cornprehensive 
efforts. Can they see this kind of move 
as the solution it presents? 

3. Lack of money hitherto has driven 
educators ^ through desperation, 
mostly — to inventiveness and creative 
efforts. Without funds, out of very little, 
they have repeatedly managed to devise 
materials and products. Yet rarely does the 
individual staff member feel enough free- 
dom to capitalize on his or her own efforts. 
This could mean publishing, pruduction. 

or manufacturing, or any number of ways 
to bring these creative efforts into the 
schools. Not being able ^ or allowed -— 
to do so causes an internal constraint 
that unnecessarily impinges on a problem 
already burdened with esturnal restrictions. 

• Required (and uninspired) ubjoct mot tor 
and curricula 

The concern today of some teachers and 
administrators for curriculum vitality 
through career education or other 
concepts reflects a will in gn ess to inspect 



subject ronteni: it also shuw's their desire 
to judge honestly the content's contribution 
to the Jong-range vision the school has 
attempted to establish. But this kind 
of clear vision and voluntary self-criticism 
iS given to but a tew, scattered-about 
ciecision makers. As a result, teu'hing 
continues, at i^est, on an interKCiual hand- 
to-mouth basis. Surely, this will riever 
ready students for active, productive 
citizenship in the year 2001. 

If, for the sake of this discussion about 
the future of education, we were to ima- 
gine that the curriculum were freed 
from the unwieldy, invalid constraints of 
the past, three other componerits would 
immediately be affected: personnel, 
lirne, and space. Let us e?^amine each of 
these as it relates to the other two. 

If a new concept of curriculum were to 
di mand shorter blocks of time for one 
subject and longer blocks for others, the 
type of teacher needed and the resulting 
physical placement of the students 
would be affected at the same tinie. 
Indeed* if teachers were to become 
specialists, each with a distinctive talent 
to be used in a unique fashion, the amount 
of time required and the locale of the 
students to be taught would require a 
totally different form of distribution. 
Such a specialist-teacher, be it a 
lecturer, a student diagnostician, a 
discussion provocateur, a laboratory 
technologist, or any other typo of specialist, 
would have to view the physical plant 
as a flexible service for the differing needs 
of the learners, not as an edifice for Its 
own sake. Under these conditions, the daily, 
weekly, and yearly use of time, space, 
and subsequent teacher roles would 
tjevelop a new set of relationships to 
each other^ and in turn, to the educational 
program as a whole. It is proh ible 
that the process per so of 
to this kind of interfacing would 
produce in students an ability to handle 
change. This flexible attitude, due to dally 
familiarity with the effects of change, 
would allow the students to develop a 
stability of personality and of expectations, 
thereby freeing their minds for creative 
leadership. In a mobile climate of 
responsible change, students would be 
more likely to acquire the characteristics 
required for ease of adjustment than if 
they were to use their energies in a mere 
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effort to cope with the inevitable external 
pressures of change. 

• Traditions! practices 

Future trends in educdlional institution^^ 
would appear to require a serious 
restudying of traditional practices, 
evaluating both their essential value and 
rhelr appTicability. Traditions of obvious 
intrinsic worth, such as the principles 
of vocallonal education, possess a 
transcendence over place and nme. Bu\ 
vocational educators should see fit to 
elirnlnate consistently any so-called 
orihodoxy that cannot be justitied in itself. 
They should at the same time 
take the lead in searching out those values 
that are perennial and constitute one 
generation's gift to the next. It may be 
argued that in one set of circumstances, 
sorne aspects of these pfinciples will be 
more prominent than in another. Still, 
there are traditions that will always emerge 
as pervasive, guiding forces. These are the 
customs, the attitudes, and the beliefs 
that form the base of our ethical being 
now. In the absence of contrary evidence, 
there Is no reason to believe that 
changes in the lives of future generations 
will require changes at the core of 
human ethics. 

But there are other traditions that do have 
to be re-examined. Within education, for 
example, one definition as intrinsic to 
the profession as the role of the school 
principal may have to be shifted from that 
of leader to facilitator. Teachers roles 
may have to be changed from passive 
professionals to educational innovators* 
prescrlptlonists, and the earlier mentioned 
specialists. Obviously, this scenario calls 
for a redistribution of personnel and a 
redefinition of teacher roles and 
responsibilities. These concepts do probably 
constitute the undoing of a tradition. If 
so, let us make the most of it. Such 
determinations may well foster excellence 
in future teaching and learning: maybe 
In terms of today as welL 

# Insularity 

If progress Is to come, it will have to 
develop from within the profession. 
There is currently an element of freedorn 
that has been established by default, 
that Is, because too little guidance 



emanates from the natiunal and slate 
levuk. Local educational staffs must 
capitalize on this freedom to draw up lines 
of mutual support with other institu- 
tions. Both educational and commercial 
institutions must be contacted so that 
personal communication and public 
dissemination of ideas may be initiated, 
if today's educators fail to pick up 
this challenge, more parochialism and 
deeper insularitv * jnnot help but flourish. 
In fact, the abserK o of a national policy 
in the field of vocational education should 
be utilized as a positive force; it 
actualizes the option for exDerimeniaiion 
and opens wide the door to innovative 
programming. As discussed earlier, not all 
experiments need money. However, too 
often inventiveness and creative efforts 
never begin because money — or the lack 
of it ^ is proferred as an excuse before 
the efforts are begun. F.ssentially, the 
freedom from external controls that 
exists in vocational education should 
serve to stimulate an openness to discovery 
at every moment. In our field, the opportu- 
nities for creativity and originality in 
teaching will expand — if the ability to 
perceive their presence is augmented. 
**Openness to discovery" does not 
necessarily mean that all such efforts vvill 
come to successful fruition. Indeed, if 
the situation created by the discovery 
were to fail, the sense of freedom to 
experiment should not be lessened. For 
administrators, teachers, and students, the 
freedom to make a mistake should be 
included; true freedom does not consist 
in always being right. 

Summary 

These then are some illustrations that 
recognize the existence of present-day 
constraints. Briefly, educators need to 
capitalize on what they have, to extend 
their freedoms because of the inhibitions 
placed on them, A tradition of education^ 
which once resounded to the needs of 
the times^today clamors for the 
recognition of the needs of other timesi 
the courage to investigate, the willingness 
to take riSKS, and the sense of responsibility 
inherent In assuming the consequences. 
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The parable ot iht? saber-iuoth tiger 
as it applies to today's curricula 1^ 
inescapable in contexr »r the way ciur 
schools are meeting & o challenge of 
tomorrow. If thu Stibur-iooth ttgcr ih 
extinct, isn't an educaiion based on \h 
survival irrelevdnt? Ir is j pdinful 
application of an honorable chronicle; bur 
it must be acknowledged as we prepare 
for the year 200T. 

The rhythm between cun^trarnt vHKJ 
freedom requires a continual interplay 
between both: self-constraint rises from 
voluntary free oho ices, while freedom 
is enriched, stimiilated. and directed through 
constraints. Such interfacings will have the 
effect of integrating all the parts of 
the educational enterprise. 

Another age spoke of this as wisdom, 
this infegrarron of liber ly and restricritjn. 
of the ideal and the practical, the 
intellectual and the moral, the personal 
good and the private good, contemplation 
and action, ends and means, ati^.horfty 
and personal judgment, the iiberal arts 
and the practical arts. In the technological 
world in which we live, v^hot better 
integration is there than the marriage of 
"academics/' techno log v/" and 
"humanism' in education^ It can do nc^ 
less than offer a continual renewal of 
the educational process, w^hich. ulfinuuelv 
is life itself. 

WhjrphniKi. A.N. f/n» .urn tit f^i/n^ .i'm*/! jwI ath.i-r 
VVofltJ Liff'f jfurt', VUH.. 

□ 
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A cln-tQ and thuugfinul look dl 
v(>c.iitii)fu:ii L^ducjtiorj in toii^jv 9 b(Kit't\ 
?iL'ums to uncovtjr a hu^sf uf qutjhijuns. It, 
lis ludderb WG tifi? iu hoigfiten our c\if)dl)ilitii-i 
und btrcnythen our ^onsu of purpober wc 
mu^t deal with our neetl tor j tccling 
of securitv thdt wu arif on the "right 
rfiirk/' Thh pjpor vvill attumpt to addresb 
'5omu of the cjue^litjru that t anie to 
mind when the Regional Adult and 
Vocational Education (RAVH) bill recently 
pasbeii in the bldte of Cali! Jiia. -N 
iegisldtive mandate thai i ertain to have 
a profound influence on vocational educa- 
tion, it calU for a survey of a// programs 
in continuing education and occupational 
plan&and offerings. And ^o, the questions 
e vol vet J; 

VVhat type of oceupationdl preparation 
should be a part of the educational 
experience of all youth and adults? What 
kind, and at what level in the educational 
system should this preparation take piacef 

What should be the relationship between 
vocational education and training for 
employment in specific occupations and 
Industry? What are the apprripriate 
fole^ of the scliooK, on-thi job trainirsg, 
apprenticeship programs, 
work-study and work^experience 
prog rams? 

To what extent should the objective of 

vocational education be (a) to meet 

the needs of the labor market, and (b) to 

meet the needs of the individual? 

Assuming that labor-market and conimuniiy 

needs have a special influence in 

vo< ational education, what should be the 

ro of the community-industry-advisory 

councils? How are they best organized 

and utilized in assisting vocational 

education planning and policy? 

How should vocational and technical 
education be organized and 
administered? What is the appropriate 
role of the U.S, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, of state boards of education, of 
state boards of vocational and technical 
education, of local authorities? How 
much stress should be given to area 
vocational schools and residential 
vocational and technical schools? W'hat 
part of federal funds allocated to the slates 
should be used for programs in secondary 
unci adull-ecJycallon institutions? 
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If we are to recognize that the cooperation 
demanded by current legislative proposals 
ai well as the specifications of RAVE 
are attempts at responding to the socio- 
economic changes in today's society, 
vocational educators will have to clear 
their unilateral perspective of their 
appropriate Jurisdictional role in the 
spectrum of educational training and 
manpower programs. Thus, the next 
question inevitably asks: 

What is the comparative strength of 
vocational education relative to industrial 
training programs and the manpower 
policies of the federal and state 
departments of labor? 

Although this specific issue should be 
confronted without dyiay, dnswerlng 
the question would, once again, raise 
ancillary issues. If the resolution of this 
question is likely to determine the 
esiablishment of a more effective social 
and educational policy In our society, 
..what type of person will benefit more from 
vocational education than from on-the-|ob 
training or short-term manpower 
policies? What skills^ occupations, or 
curricula are more suited to vocational 
education than to the alternative, and 
often competing forms of manpower 
development? 

A clue to the answers to these and 
other questions appears to lie within the 
recent enactment of RAVE: what the 
legislators are Indicaf^Tig Is a need for 
vocational educators to be accountable 
for the running and the outcomes of 
their programs. In other vi^ords, If we are 
to ensure some measure of faith in our 
vocational-education programs, we will 
have to demonstrate some measure of 
success on what w&^^T^producing. There 
are^ for all intents and purposes, a phletora 
of definitions of accountability. It is not the 
goal of this paper to choose among these 
definitions^ nor to survey the differing 
opinions, strategies, mechanisms and so 
forth that have, or have not, proven 
adequate or ineffective In many specialized 



areas. For vocational education, Bowen 
{1974} suggested five simple and 
straightforward steps for a system 
of accountability: 

• Define, clarify, and order priorities 
among the objectives in terms of 
which performance is to be evaluated 

• Allocate resources to methods of 
production that promise maximum 
returns in relation to these objectives 

• Evaluate their outcomes or products 
or results 

• Relate costs and outcomes 

• Report the results in appropriate 
form to governing boards, outside 
sources of financial support, 
faculty, administrative staff, and 
general public, . . . 

The apparent simplicity of this series 
of steps is deceiving. Upon closer 
examination, some of the difficulties 
inherent in each become 
apparent: whose definition of priorities? 
Whose clarification? How can one deter- 
mine what method of production promises 
maximum returns? What, for that matter, 
is the definition of maximum returns? And 
the ffnal poser: Who is really responsible? 
And to whom? 

Whether some form of explicitness in an 
attempt at answering these questions 
can be achieved ^ or whether a decision is 
made that no such decision can be made — 
the goals of other proposed federal and 
state legislation concerned with vocaironal 
education of the future appear to 
address themselves directly to the issue 
of accountability of resources, time, 
and money. Certainly, there is no 
consen ius; but the focus has to be clearer 
if we are to find ourselves on "the right 
track." 

Presently, because there are about as 
many approaches to the issue of account- 
ability as there are specialists in the 
field, some of the questions posed earlier 
are being answered in ways that differ 
and may depend upon. the Institution or 
the particular educator. For example, 
Sagen (1974) expressing the internal 
accountability viewpoint, suggests that 
institutions be accountable' to the extent 
that they. 
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establish and clarify gOfiK and develop 
cnterla against which gresb ruwd rd 
these goals can be Judged (p, 27) 

On the other hand, Byram (1971) feels 
that accbuntability Is synonymous with 
program evaluation and that, 

the point of reference should b*j the 
extent of attainment of prograrTi 
objectives, and that statemenrs of 
prograrn objectives in performancG 
terms have not generally been 
written, (p, 38) 

Schaefer (1973) for his part believes that 
the assessment of vocational proyramming 
is demonstrable through skill Mtainment. 
Thus^ though he seems close to Byram 's 
position, Schaefer elaborates by 
laying that what is needed are acceptable 
achievement tests of both a theory and 
performance nature. Such measures* he 
suggests, will provide us with grounds 
for argument that we are being accountable 
in an inner sense, that is, that teachers 
within a program are meeting their 
stated goals through proper instruction, 
methodology, curriculum, and so forth. 

Possibly because they are sensitive to 

this range of opinions, legislators 

are asking vocational educators. Do you 

consider yourself part of the nation's 

manpower effort? They then suggest that 

job placement is the goal of every 

vocational program and thus, they 

join the debate. For, as Moss argues (1971). 

it is not possible to determine the 
extent to which a vocational progrtim 
is satisfying manpower demand 
until tN^ manpower demand Is 
known, (p, 3Sj 

And adds* 

methods of forecasting manpower 
demand are highly value-laden, (p, 38) 

And the question again is, whose values? 

We must therefore accept that there is no 
single answer to '*Who are we to be held 
acconntable to?" any more than there 
is to, ''What are we to be held accountable 



for?" The diversiry of opinions on 
ihuiU crucial muiiur^ vvuuld te/id to 
indicate that future legislation establishes 
as one of its ultimate goals a built-in 
system of national and/or state 
leadership that will define accouniabllliy 
in vocational education at all program 
levels. Since it is commonly known that 
legislatures are rejecting the idea so 
prevalent for the last decade that educa- 
tion will improve if only better funds are 
made □vallable neither "better" 
personnel nor "better" instructional 
materials seem to have done the job to 
anyone's satisfaction ^ it seems a jogirtil 
and entirely fitting recognition of the 
state of the art that California has 
enacted a bill that asks vocational 
education to make operational the 
concept of across-the-board cooperation. 
In support of the "more is too much * 
position, Smith, Aker, and Kidd (1970) 
found that increased funding enticement 
had resulted in skewered programming 
of vocational-education offerings. They 
report thai , 

the need for cooperative planning 
among vocational education agencies 
at the national, btato. and community 
and neighborhood levels has been 
exacerbated by the proliferation of 
' programs in the 1960's. (p. 88) 

indeed, cooperation is likely to be the tenor 
of many policies thai will be placed 
before vocationaUeducation leaders. And 
it undergirds Assembly Bill 1821, intro- 
duced by Assemblyman Joseph 
Montoyd. RAVE is in essence an attempt 
at establishing such regional adult 
and vocational councils throughout the 
state of California. For Los Angeles 
County, the law requires that RAVE 
councils be set up for all 14 community- 
college districts. Each council is to be 
composed of representatives from each 
Los Angeles community-college district, 
high-scTiool district, private educational 
institution as well as prime sponsor 
under the Comprehensive Employmrnt and 
Training Act (CETA). The purpose of the 
councils is clearly spelled out: To review 
and to make recommendations on adult- 
continuing and vocational-education 
courses. Further, the councils will attempt 
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to prevent unnecessary duplicatjon of 
cQuries offered in each council region. 
To facilitate fulfilling these goals, 
boundarjei have been defined coterminous 
with the Slate's community-college districts. 
Clearly^ the legiilation is intended to 
foster better vocational-education 
programs by establishing continuity and 
cooperation among programs since the 
bill provides for the councils to represeni 
all segments of the population and all 
levels of vocational-education programs. 
For Los Angeles, these include the 
secondary-school districts, the community- 
college districts, the county Superintendent 
of Schools, private pu st-seconaary 
educational institutions, and CETA 
prime sponsors. All regions are required 
to review district plans, courses, and 
programs. The bill defines as follows: a 
minimum of one community-college 
attendance area to be determined by local 
school districts with final approval by the 
state Superintendent of Public 
Instruction and the Chancellor of the 
California Community Colleges. In addi- 
tion, the coordinator is required to collect 
the following Items for report to 
the regional councils: 

• an inventory of all programs, course 
objectives, and content 

• categorization of programs 

• establishment of cross reference 

• policy statements for adult-continu- 
ing and vocational-education courses 
from all segments of the population 

• any agreements existing between 
agencies as to delineation of 
functions. 

In conjunction with these activities, the 
coordinator is to see that the council 
activities include, 

• providing liaison between the pro- 
grams and potential employers and 
assisting in the development of a 
plan for the short-term improve- 
ment of both adult-continuing and 
vocational education. 

• identifying and appointing 18 
members to the advisory committee. 
This committee shall consist 
single-member representation from 
several agencies, each serving a 



three-year term; if a vacancy 
occurs, the remainder of the vacant 
term shall be filled on an interim 
basis by appointment from that 
agency represented. 

RAVE specifies that the participating 
agencies shafi be, 

• a regional occupation center and 
occupational program 

• a state uni* rsity, college, or 
campus of the University of 
Californ ia 

• a field office of the Employment 
Development Department 

• one or more representatives from 
each of the following groups as 
defined in the education code 

• the handicapped 

• the disadvantaged 

• teachers 

• leaders from business and 
industry 

• people from labor, labor manage- 
ment, and the Joint Apprenticeship 
Committee 

• significant racial or ethnic (or 
both) minorities within each 
region, and 

• students from all segments of the 
population. 

The bilTs intent is to survey all programs in 
order to make fitting recommendations 
which will be achieved as follows: each 
regional adult-and vocational-education 
council will meet and review, (1) all adult- 
continuing education plans and offerings, 
(2) regional occupational programs and 
centers plans and offerings, (3) plans of 
community-college districts or a unified 
Hc hool district to change an offered course, 
(4) plans of a community-college district 
to chaTigoli coursr' offered as adult educa- 
tion to a regular, graded course, and (5) 
all plans required to be submitted to either 
the state Board of Education or the 
California Manpower Services council by the 
Comprehensive EmployiTient Training Act 
prime sponsors. 
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Further, RAVI delineates that each 
ragional adult and vocational-educdiiuii 
council shall recommend plans and offerings 
raview^d for approval for state apportion- 
ments by the superintendents of colleges 
pnd that a recommendatjon for approval 
ihall be agreed to by a majority ot the 
members of the regional adult-vocational 
education council. 

Additional RAVE clauses specify that the 
superintendent and the chancellor shall 
jointly promulgate regulaiions regarding 
criteria to be used by each council 
in reviewing courses and making recom- 
mendations for approval or disapproval, 
specifically, unnecessary duplication, as 
determined by the council. Thus, final course 
approval for eligibility for apportionments 
is the responsibility of the superintendent 
and the chancellor, respectively, 

RAVE also provides the districts with a 
recourse if the council does determine 
Illegality, Any affected district may appeal 
a decision of a regional adult and 
vocationaUeducatlon council. Thirty days 
after receiving the appeal, the chancellor 
or supeflntendent, as the case may be, 
shall notify the district and the respective 
council of the final decision > Unnecessary 
duplication is defined as follows: 

• Unnecessary duplication of courses 
shall be deemed to have occurred 
when two local education agencies 
or programs offer the same 
vocational or adult course to the 
same type of student population 
using similar operational charac- 
teristics as the prerequisites, unless 
one agency reports that it cannot 
meet the needs of ail students 
requiring such services, 

• Unnecessary duplication of services 
shall be deeirfed to have occurred 
when a local educdiional agency or 
program is opened to adults for the 
first time and dravvs students from 
existing approved adult education 
programs, without mutual agree- 
ment. 

/?/^Vf'i Dmslgnaiion of tmprovemant 

After establishing how all adult and voca- 
tional pfograms are to be reviewed, A B 
.1821 specifies how the council is to develop 



Its recommendations. Each regional adult- 
and vocational-education council Is asked 
to develop, witii the assistance of the IB- 
member advisory committee, a plan for the 
short-term improvement of adult- 
continuing and vocational education. In- 
cluded is a needs-assessment of skills-in- 
demand that is to be determined from each 
regional council's analysis, A manpower- 
management system of information, subject 
to legislative appropriations for this 
purpose, wiii be utilized in the develop- 
ment of such plans. The bill requires that 
each council file a plan for short-term 
improvement each year, on or before June 
30> with the state Board of Education, the 
Board of Governors of the California 
Community Colleges^ the affected district 
governing boards, and the regional 
occupational center and program,, the 
California Advisory Council on Vocalionul 
Education and Technical Training, and 
the California Postsecondary Commission. 

Also delineated are the following actions 
by the administrators: The Chancellor of 
ihe California Community Colleges and the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
shall each submit to the legislature by 
August 1, 1976, a report regarding the 
establishment and operation of regional 
adult-and vocational-education councils. 
The legislative analyst shall analyze the 
effectiveness of the regional adult-and 
vocational councils one year after the 
effective date of the commencement of 
the bill. 

Conclusion 

When we look toward the future as 
vocational educators, we will have to take 
into consideration and become familiar 
with two major concepts: RAVE councils 
— and accountability. They are the key 
words we must make part of our 
vocabulary and Incorporate into our 
future activities. Still, the overriding 
issue is the involvement of policy objectives 
and its implementation of proposed 
legislation. What effect does this imple- 
mentation have on the questions posed at 
the beginning of this paper? It would 
seem that the competing roles of vocational 
education and institutional training on the 
one hand and various manpower and train* 
ing programs of the departments of 
labor on the other are in the process of 
being crystallized. Although coordination 
between Institutional training at 
vocational schools and on-the-job 
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training in industry hj>b long been an 
fssuQ, much rcL^'niiv proposed legisljtion 
has given 2 new grgeiicy to the debate, 
Furtner, regardless of what proposals 
are finally voted into law, a sharp light 
has been focused on questions that 
hav© long naeded critical examination, 
particularly the ones of collaboration. 
ThuSj in this spirit of cooperation, there 
are certafn questions that must be asked 
for the future of vocational-education 
progfams: (1) Who should be trained in 
voeationalf schools and who should be 
trained on the job? {2} Are vQcational 
educatv>fs sponding public funds in training 
workers who shoulfi be* trained by private 
employers at private e^fpense? (i) Ar^ 
government manpovs^rF lunds being u'-od 
to subsidize em^iuyers in training v kors 
for specific* short'torni jobs whicli '\nat 
serve as a substitute for fundamentdi lung- 
term vocational training in community 
schools? (4) Is skill training for many of 
the disadvantaged really necessary, or 
can their absorption into the labor market 
be equally wel. served by short-term 
counseling, job placement programs, 
work orientation, or wofk experience? 

But wherever the answers to these questions 
lead us — and whatever our stance toward 
the legislative mandates discussed above,* 
the results of all educational, legislative* 
and industrial endeavors will influence the 
course of our future activities. 

There is an old proverb that says the right 
hand must know what the left hand is doing. 
Perhaps legislation h the answGr, perhaps 
it is the involvement of interested, 
articulate, dedicated people in the field. 
But whether we become involved or stand 
idly back Is a choice we must make for 
ourselves, For my part, I fervently believe 
that we must give our input, our time, 
and our energy in order to accomplish 
the ultimate goal of improving vocational 
education for the future. 
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oppoRTUNii;x:<^ 

ACHIEVEMENT, 
OKAiiicSANS: 

HALLENGE FOR 
VOG^NAL LEADERSHIP 



A wise historian once remarked thdt, 
, , those who fall to learn from the 
mistakes of the past are condemned to 
repeat them/M would like to express some 
opinions about mistakes and dboui the 
pait in vocational educdilon. I would 
like to examine Its present, perhaps its 
future, with paftlcular emphasis on the 
relationship between opporiuniiy and 
achievement, Black Americans and the 
challenge for vocational leadersliip. 



First, I would like to define some terms. 
Words can mean almost anything we want. 
Blacks have been misled so consistently 
and so convincirigly that we, above all 
people, have come to understand how 
important it is to know for sure what our 
words really mean. In fact, during Water- 
gate, using words to mean whatever the 
speaker wanted them to mean raised 
lying to a national pastime nearly 
approaching an art ffjrrn. 
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Opporiunity and achievonieni arr not 

caused an area of confusion and been the 
source of Immense mischief In the &irivini? 
of the Slack community. 

Opportunity* as I uso the termj means the 
chance to achieve: I btriSss the svord 
chancGt which is the mathematician's word 
for a gamble. And that pretty well describes 
it. To carry the description one step 
further: jDuyirrn a raffle ticket puts you in 
the game ^ winning the prize is another 
story. Of course until you get into the 
game, you have no chance of winning. 
Stillj merely being in the game is some 
distance from the payoff^ and that brings 
us to the quL'Stion of achievement. 
Achievement is the payoff, the attainment 
of a goal, a skill, an occupation or an 
end through effort, often valorous, 
courageous, sometimes thankless effort. 

Orie problem that we as vocational 
leaders need to address especially in dealing 
with our young people is the confusion 
between the gambler's chance of 
achieving and actual achievement, the 
result of conscientious planning, labor, 
and application, and most of alh uni'E. 
A clear and lucid difference. 

In my role as vocational educator. I have 
many occasions to observe our young 
people in vocational settings — ifie first of 
many achievement-orienied encounters 
with life experience. Hope is a fairly 
plentiful commodity in the upper level 
socioeconomic strata and in student 
reaction to achievemeni especially in the 
often ejc pressed feelings toward a high 
love) of achievement: "Boy* I sure got 
lucky this time/' Alihuugh ihis view 
of a high test grade or other vocational 
achievement as good fortune appears all 
too frequently, note the confusion between 
opporiunity and the actual achievement. 
Indeed) students from more advantaged 
circumstances appear far more likely to 
view achievement as the result of their 
own hard work, their own svveat. 
their own native ability. We must reach 
students from the lower level 
socioeconomic strata to do likewise, 
tempered, of course, with that buoyant 
doubt that comes from knowing realistic "v 
that our silver must be gold. 



There are some key lessons in our 
history that need to be reniembered and 
studied. The Booker T. Washington 
approach to opportunity and achievemeni 
for many years did violence to the 
concept of Black achievemetit. We now 
know that this was because Washington 
made the tragic error of putting 
society's majority svords in a Black 
context and then being naive enough to 
act on that premise. Booker T, Washington 
told us to educate ourselves so that 
we might exploit opportunities that ho 
believed were already being offered 
to us. His error was primarily one of 
timing. The message of Booker T, 
Washington vva*s totally wrong in his own 
lime but is totally right in our 
curren t context, 

Wc* also learned that he believed that the 
words in our country's founding documents 
meant exactly what they said. The truth 
that all men, by definition, are equal 
before their creator seemed to him a fair 
statement of the human condition. But as 
we know, some men are created 
more equal than others, and liberty and 
justice for some has consistently been 
the way the philoso|)hy of equality 
became operational and evolved into 
law, custom, and everyday practice. 
Some 40 years after his death, we began 
to see the error in Washington's view 
and began to act in terms of a new vision 
of Black destiny. Achievement (the end 
piuijll), took on a new dimension and we 
went dbout the business of getting into 
the game ^ by whatever means available. 

The activism of the '50's and '60's 
was hectic. It was often violent^ sometimes 
misdirectedi sometimes a successful 
aiiempi to shift our main thrust from 
waiting for achievement to doing all 
we could to buy our raffle ticket and 
jjarticipate in this life. Vocational 
education did allow Blacks to buy such a 
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ticket; vocational education must 
continue to allow us to do so in the future. 
For all the climate of activism. Its 
tragedy, its high price in blood, its search 
for dignity, and its sometimes rusult 
of personal advantage and in spitu of an 
overall poor return on an extremely high 
Black investment there has been progress= 
We are, in fact, holding more raffle 
tickets than ever before, maybe still far 
from a fair share of the available, but more 
than before. Wasn't out first order of 
achievement to gain some measure of 
©ppoftunity, the possibility to play in the 
game? We have achieved that much. 
Where do we go from here? To 
achieve the rignt of achieving is not, foi 
most Black Americans^a sufficient 
payoff. I know as a Black vocational 
educator that it's not enough for me. 

For most of us, the immediate course of 
action Is fairly clear. Our 
capabilities, our skills, our potentials 
have been well determmed. At this 
point, it is incumbent upon us to 
utilize those potentials to the fullest 
possible degree within the framework of 
the newly widened opportunities. 
This seems an obvious choice, but not 
necessarily. At all times, and in all cases 
much of the measure of achievement is 
personal and depends ultimately on 
those values designated as priority by 
those who hold them. Personal 
priorities are indeed personal and as such 
not open to further discussion. If you con- 
sider money to be your priority, or you 
want to opt for status, security, or 
insulation from the rigor of public 
struggle, then your priorities are defined, 
decicfed, and final. But for those who 
have not yet defined, decided, and finalized 
their priority structure, 1 would venture 
to suggest some possibilities. 

Our community has suffered from 
chronic unemployment and widespread 
underemployment.' Many of us have had 
to make that bitter compromise with 
economic reality and settle for a lesser 
role in our occupational choice. Often 
the lesser role has actually meant 
greater money or security or status of 
iniulation from public struggle. But 
I woyld like to remind vocational leaders 
that those of us who are not part of 
the solution are very much a part of the 



problem. At the same time 1 would like 
to tull those young puuplo who aru as 
yet uncommitted that the potential for 
profit is large because the risks are 
commensurately large. If you feel the cour- 
age to challenge the past and struggle 
with the future, I would suggest that you 
make a realistic appraisal of your own 
human potential. Ask yourself honestly, 
"Am I doing as much with my life as I 
really can?" Admittedly a dangerous 
question regardless of the answer you 
may give yourself. It gives a bitter taste 
if you have to say *'Yes. this t$ the best 
I can do.'' However, I say to you now that 
if you find within you that you are capable 
of more, you are morally bound to exploit 
that additional potential to the fullest. 
This Is true not only for yourself, for 
your life, but because you will offer an 
essential model to most of our young 
.people. They desperately need a hopeful 
image with which to identify. It is up to 
us to recognize their need to feel thai 
achievement is a matter of effort and 
application, not of good fortune. Where 
can they learn thatlesson if we do not 
teach it? 

in reference to teaching, I would like to 
look, if only briefly^at what education 
can and cannot do, what it is and is not 
doing. Traditionally, education has come 
to mean the vague, abstract institution 
that holds the instant cure-all for all of 
America , ills from veneral disease to the 
declining moral structure of our inner city. 
Is there something wrong with America? 
Find. We assumed somehow that if 
we'll Just educate everyone^ihe trouble 
would simply go away possibly frightened 
into somejnusty corner by an awesome 
spectrei ar%^erilightened and educated 
electorate far too informed to 
permit injustice, ignorance, greed, or racism 
to exist in its presence. In my opinion, 
this way of thinking has perpetrated 
perhaps the most persistent myth of 
all the half-truths we have been asked to 
accept as basic to the American dream. 
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It is reaionabie to suggest that one retisun 
for its pefsisienLe is the fdct that 
results in the educational process are 
admittedly ilow in coming. An improved 
educational process ^ if it is, in fact, 
improved — ^ will at best produce results 
on a generation'to-generation basis. 
Not too satisfactory when applied 
to problems which must be solved or at 
least ameliorated now. Certainly everyone 
agrees when the house is in flames, fire 
prevention classes are not appropriate. 
Too often we come face to face with 
problems that are knotty and demanding* 
and SO/ we choose to ignore them and 
go on to that which appears more 
viable to us. To ignore the problem is 
to call up the school and say, *'Okay 
educators, teach the problem out of 
existence." This leaves us free to go on 
to other things, wait a generation or so 
and then point to the failure of the schools 
to solve the problem. In spite of this 
consistent pattern, schools and the 
educational process still get saddled with 
outrageous demands far beyond anything 
that can logically be expected from 
an institution manned and financed by 
Other human beings. At the same time, 
our educators, with a daily stethoscope 
on the pulsebeat of our young, receive 
the early symptorns of decay. These 
warnings beget about as much public 
credence as the squawking of Chicken 
Little, When, as that legendary bird 
tried to caution us, we do finally recognize 
that large chunks of the sky are 
indeed falling down, we immediate/y 
identify failure of the schools to teach 
and delegate education as the villain. 
It doesn't seem to make much sense, 

'■"Books, research and the media constantly 
point out that our educational process 
is crippled with administrative, barbed wire 
that substitutes bookkeeping for book 
learning, and that it serves as an incubator 
for maaness and mediocrity,"* In this 
context it is interesting to note the facts 
about school attendance, for example. We 
are all aware that a California high 
school receives its state money based 
upon ADA^ Average Daily Attendance, The 
school itself is effectively graded and 
rated and rewarded based upon how many 
students are physically present for 

*FforTi an address by Kobyrl Wt'lnyr, "f;canQmle 
Devgl^pmenl and Mjnt)filit?s ' d*iliv{?r»^d «1! Roekwull 
Iniern^tions! B-1 DlvUion, Lp^ An^ul^s, lune 24. 1975. 



instruction. Counting heads is a fairly 
simple and straightforward process. 
Especially if we consider the fact there is 
no attempt madcf to assign these funds 
based upon the quality of the learning 
experience, nor upon the relevance of what 
the students are learning, nor the 
contribution that the information 
exposure may be able to make toward an 
improved life by preparing young 
people for a saleable skill along with 
book learning. Consequently, a primary 
lesson that the schools must, of 
necessity, teach is that attendance Is 
paramount. This, in lurn, is certainly 
consistent with the working world 
for which we are presum-^bly preparing 
our young. Not that the working worla is 
any different in its infinite wisdom 
than education's preoccupation with 
attendance. Only the working world calls 
it "work habits." The basic confusion over 
means (attendance) and ends tends to 
frustrate true achievement. In effect, once 
a fair "accomplishment" form would be 
substituted for content we would have a 
situation consistent with the educational 
process. 

If this scenario sounds a bit bleak, remember 
there is a bright side as well. There Is 
no point in losing sight of what 
education can ^ and is ^ doing. In terms 
of what we can do to make the 
transition from opportunity to achieve- 
menty education still forms the cornerstone. 

Furthermore, for many Blacks there 
are new opportunities available that were 
denied us as recently as five to ten years 
ago. There still are closed doors as tightly 
locked as ever, but it must be acknowledged 
that many of our own earlier dreams, even 
fantasies, have taken shape in the world 
of reality. Some might think, "too late!" 
Perhaps, perhaps not. There are signs 
everywhere, if you are prepared to look 
for them. For example^ those of us who 
prepared for closed careers and were 
forced to settle for less now have the 
option of pursuing an early dream. 
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Those of us who simply dreamed, but 
mide no prepafation, that is* elected not 
to run in a racfe for which there seemed 
to be no prize, now find that even though 
the prize may be baloney, the man is 
slicing it a Mttle thiclcer these days. 
In short, what we must do is to teach 
OUf young a lesson that the schools can 
never teach; how to hope and how to win. 
Haven't we all learned that the best 
leiions are taught by enunciating a 
principle and reinforcing that principle 
with a concrete example? That same 
wisa old man with whom I opened this 
paper is reported to have said, 
"Your actions speak so loud, I can't 
hear your words/' Use your talents, use . 
your time, your training, your personal ^ 
drive: let your actions speak to our young 
people. 

As for our young people, they are the 
trees that we have planted so that 
there will be fruit in generations to come. 
What are our hopes for their future? What 
are we building for them and what 
can they build for themselves? 
The blood and gut sacrifices that have 
brought us opportunity at so dear a 
price will become one more three-Nne 
notice of tragedy In the future of all our 
people unless we move forward and 
exploit our opportunities. We must initiate 
assertive action and develop 
programs designed for true achievement. 
We must therefore train, educate, and 
prepare our young people to accept 
the success that will become rf ^ir new 
birthright. It is critical that we gain the 
right to follow a trade, a skill, a 
profession^ a business. In itself* this is not 
enough. It is crucial that we achieve 
parallel ability to perform in one of these 
callings through education, both 
vocationally and academically. 

Programs to achieve this do escist. but 
they are not being fully utilized at the 
moment. I would like to urge vocational 
leaders to investigate these programs and 
to motivate young people to participate. 



In my opening statements I quoted some of 
the virtues of learning from the past. I 
would like to close by referring you to 
D, H, Lawrence, who said, *'lt is a shame 
that the past does not decently bury 
itself rather than waiting around to be 
admired by the present/' We need to 
get on with the business of now. 
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Joan P.KIubnik 

There would seem to be no argument 
with the assumption that vocational 
educators and industry personnel need to 
collaborate and cooperate If students 
are to receive the highest quality education 
posiibie. Yet the following vignette, 
which occurred recently, appears 
indicative of the current situation. 



Joan: Dick, are you familiar M^ith the 
community college coopera * e education 
program? 

Dicki Oh, I know what it is. 
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Joan: Have you ever had any coopurativf^ 
t students working for you In your plant? 

Dick: No. Not that I know of. 

Joani Vou know, of course^ that there 
I:;:. are joti of contacts between companies 

and vocational educatron, especially in the 
.^v community college. Has anyone ever 
J ■ contacted you about the cooperative educa- 
^- tion program^ or about job opportunities 
f--\ in your company, or about your serving 

on an advisory committee in the plastics 

technology field? 

\\ Dick: No, 

Joan: Hum, that^s very interesting. Now 
the punch line! Would you be willing 
to have lomeone from a local college con- 
. tact yoi^aboui the posslbflit^' of your 
getting m some capacity? It would mean 
l:.^ :. time/efforti and commitment on your 
part, Would it be worth it to you? 

Dick: (after a pause) Sure, I'd be 
V'' interested because I would hope to get 

good employees who would stay with 
:V the company for at least a couple of years. 
J; My company would benefit from the 

y relationship. 

This is only a summary of an actual 
f ■ conversation; but the message can be heard 
j-^. in many conversations held between 
4 interested vocational educators and 

V industry personnel. There seems to be a 
lack of communication between the two 

t-[ agencies and both sides seem to be 

responsible for the situation. First, the 
J schools are not Involving industry in the 

^\ . school program. Companies could 
^/ provide input and could participate in 
cooperative programs, graduate 
placement, and technology updates. 
Second, industry apparently is not at this 
tijne in economic need of large numbers of 

V entry-level workers and, therefore, does 
not steem to be encouraging the 
development of work-oriented trainiiig 

V- programs. Third, there appears to be a 
i^* universal lack of teacher aggressiveness. 
Teachers do not go out into Industry, 



yet suth a move would seem necessary to 
the de^ clopmenf of gMd progrdins, phice- 
ment, and coopLMative education. 
Finally, and of equal importance, there 
seems to be a Lick of commitment on the 
part of school administrators. My own 
experience makes it clear that teachers 
need the impetrs and backing of 
administration if they are to go out and 
make the effort necessary to 
develop contacts. 

Changes that have occurred over lime as 
regards the roles of industry and school in 
the preparation of the workforce have been 
described In the literature. Early vocauona! 
programs were based upon apprenilceships 
with the master tradesman r[*sponsible 
4or the skill training and general education 
of the apprentice, Bui as more workers 
were needed, schOQis were esiabllshed,, 
first private and then public, to prepare 
individuals for work and to provide a degree 
of general education as well. After the 
Smith-Hughes Act of 1917, more emphasis 
was placed upon the scholastic preparation 
of workers. New laws expanded school 
i^equirements and limited the work which 
youngsters were allowed to do. And so 
worker preparation gradually reversed 
itself: persons were being trained in school 
and were expected to refine their skills 
on the Job, Concomitantly, gradual 
changes occurred in training programs. 
The expanded and accelerated manpower 
needs created by World War 11 
resulted in new training procedures. The 
fncreased need for technical training as a 
requisite to many jobs saw the expansion 
of the commuTiity-college system, 

' bulge of war babies flooded the job 
rnd ' fM with surplus workers with many 
in th nopulation having chosen to 
spent, nore time in school. This situation 
created a false demand for higher 
education as a requisite to entering the 
workforce. Thus, we reached a point 
where, today, we havfc a twofold problem: 
a surplus of trained workers competing for 
Jobs for which they are overtrained aca- 
demically and a surplus of individuals 
completing community-college programs 
without ever having worked in their 
major field, 
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How Can the Relationship between 
InduBtry and Vocational Bducation be 
^ Improved^ 

iver since the growth of classroom- 
oriented skill training there has been a 
queifion as to what the role of Industry 
snould actually be in the preparation of the 
workforce. This paper will endeavor to 
explore Issues that relate to the deter- 
mination of industry's future role. Of course, 
it must bt recognized that needs are 
constantly changing and that training 
practices must cliange in response; 
therefore any possible solution must be 
considered temporary in light of historical 
perspectives. What this paper would 
like to achieve Is to get vocational educators 
to consider their current relationship 
with local industry^.and to stimulate both 
sides sufficiently to motivate a strengthen- 
ing of that relationship, particularly 
the lack of industry preparation in 
vocational programs. A series of questions 
and related discussions addressing the 
topic follow. 

1, Should Industry participate in 
training or shouWthis be the domain of 
the school? Some say that industry 
will train only for specific skills 
that will satisfy immediate 
manpower needs but will not attend to the 
long-term interests of the student. Thus, 
if Industry participates^ will its immediate 
need destroy the current concept of pro- 
viding a general education that will 
allow the individual to advance both 
vertically and horizontally? In responsei 
some point to the benefits of industrial 
training. They argue that schools 
frequently lack modern equipment and 
prepare students for work on outdated 
equipment. While It Is true that theory 
can be taught on older equipment, 
students who only see obsolete equipment 
will have a .mpre difficult transition 
to actual Job conditions. This is one 
reason the utilization of industrial faci- 
lities would be beneficial since It would 
allow students to learn on current 
equipment. In addition, if industry wanted 



better quality workers ^ or needed tax 
incentives — it would Drobably support 
industrial involvement in training programs. 
Past experience would suggest that 
industry should be involved in training. 
The question of the degree of participation 
does not seem to matter; what does 
emerge is a pattern suggesting that 
economic, industrial, and personnel needs 
all influence participation, 

2. What role should Industry play In 
manpower projects? Part of the problem 
of surplus workers might be eliminated 
if careful projections were made for 
each specific skill area. When new Job 
markets open up, industry does the bulk 
of the early training. Also, when 
schools begin programs, training Is 
current because the teachers in the program 
have Just left industry or have been 
recently involved in industry-sponsored 
training programs. People learn of 
an emerging field; the schools are 
flooded with students. Industry, when in 
need of qualified persons, generally is 
willing to hire all those who graduate 
or complete a portion of the program; 
training is then completed within each 
individual company. But, over a period of 
time, qualified persons saturate the field 
and the school graduate finds it more dif- 
ficult to secure an entry-level job. Now 
e^cperience becomes a requisite for em- 
ployment; and Industry, because of the 
surplus of eligible employees, imposes 
elevated education requirements for 
entry-level jobs. In reality, the rate at which 
new students enter school programs does 
not match the decline in demand for new 
employees in the field. What emerges is 
a glut of students who complete programs, 
but are unable to find employment or, if 
they do, secure Jobs on a par with their 
education. 

It would seem that both more Input from 
industry as to manpower and technology 
needs as well as wise counseling by 
school personnel would help alleviate 
this problem. Frequently, surplus 
conditions eventually solve themselves: 
fewer jobs mean fewer students entering, 
which means program adjustment to 
actual needs. Would closer ties with 
industry allow schools to gain prior 
knowledge of decreases or increases in 
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manpwer needs and thus eliminate some 
of the fiuctuations? The facts suggest 
that part of the problem lies in f^ie time 
lag benveen changes in Industrial needs 
and modifications In school programs. 
Perhaps closer ties with industry 
woula lead to earlier warnings of 
impending industrial changes enabling 
school starf to rectify this lopsided 
situation. 

Since future plans are often dependent 
upon inaccurate figures^ the value of 
collected data may be negated. But if 
school personnel could improve com- 
munication, accurate local predictions 
about specific employment needs could 
be made. The immediate effect would 
surely be better counseling and more 
pertinent curricula. 

3, Should industry or the school be the 
Instigator in developing stronger 
reiationships? It might be interesting to 
look at exemplary school-industry 
relationships and attempt to profile 

these bonds. Are they based on chance 
personal reiationships? Have schools 
taken an aggressive role and created a 
'^game pisn for approaching industry? 
If such a plan eKists> can the approach 
be exported to other interested schools?" 
Are some industries more progressive 
than others? How? Can training interest 
be spread through the industry so 
that others will also get Involved? Are 
only certain job areas compatible with such 
reiationships? A vocational-education 

Elus is that programs are supposedly 
uilt upon strong industrial relations, 
Shouldfa more scientific study be made of 
the ties that exist so that procedures for 
improving relationships snould be 
developed? Maybe training programs can 
and should be offered to both school 
and Industry personnel as guidelines. It 
might make both parties aware of the 
potential in the relationship through 
exemplary models. 

4. Would industry donate a certain 
number of hours so that students can be 
Introduced to new technology on the 



job site? Isn't it industry that objects 
most strenuously when new employees 
are not familiar with equipment? 
Would industry go even further and allow 
its employees to provide the necessary 
training to advanced vocational students? 
History has shov^n that industry will 
participate when specifically trained 
personnel are needed and there is no other 
way to find them. Should this, in fact, be 
done? Some developing countries appear 
to have found that when industry 
takes a very active role in employee train- 
ing, it is usually not concerned 
with general education. If industry i$ 
included more actively In training, what 
should schools do to guarantee .that 
students are not deprived of the general 
education they need for future advance- 
ment? It is of interest to note that some 
countries utilize the ''sandwich approach'' 
by which students are skill'trained within 
the institution, moved into Industry 
for six to 12 months during which time 
they are taught and evaluated, and then 
returned to the institution for con- 
centrated work in their areas of greatest 
weakness, A similar approach is currently 
utilized in the United States as a part of 
cooperative education programs based 
upon an objective-setting model. 
Students, with supervisory help, determine 
which cognitive or affective areas need 
special attention and then focus on 
tnose areas through the establishment of 
individualized program objectives. 
If ihis plan is to be expanded, it might be 
wise to emphasize the "general good" 
of the program so that employers will be 
willing to take on students for skill 
refinement and job preparation even if 
these students will not ultimately work 
for the company. 

These are some of the questions arising 
from the basic problem of noncommunica- 
tion between industry and school In 
looking to the future, what actions can 
be taken to improve the communication 
between the two agencies? It would 
seem that to be effective, any action 
should concentrate on bridging this gap: 
it would provide for the movement of 
educators into industry; and it could serve 
to introduce industrial personnel into 
school settings as advisors, learners, 
and/or teachers. 
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Some Altemative Courses of Action 

The instructor as coordinator. The first 
approach to consider is a re-assessrnent 
of the role of the instructor wlihjn a 
comniunlty college or a high school and 
to change his/her role from teacher to 
teacher-coordinator. He/she would 
be concerned as well with developing 
ties with industrjal personnel whose job 
area relates to the coordniator's 
teaching area. With an average reaching 
load of 20-25 hours per week, the 
instructor might use one quarter of 
his/hef lime to make and develop out 
contact with related Industries rather 
than assuming additional teaching 
duties. To move the teacher back into the 
industrial community is not a new 
concept to vocational education; it has 
been minimized over the years. But 
today's fluctuating employment needs 
and practices require more contact 
between the two agencies* Where fewer 
entry-level employees are needed in 
many current vocational areas, those who 
are hired must not only exhibit more 
technical training, they must be senslnve to 
current industrial practices. Today's limited 
need for employees simply means that 
personnel directors can wait. Thus* if 
vocational educators are to strengthen 
their programs;, they must do more than 
provide jeneral technical education: stu- 
dents must be given some assurance 
that the training they receive will 
adequately equip them to seek and find 
meaningful work in the climate of 
preseni conditions* 

Another advantage of re-instating the 
teacher-coordinator concept Is the 
first-hand Information the Instructor would 
obtain In the field; It would make him/her 
aware of local industrial activity and 
attitude* The instructor could be privy to 
information about hiring practices, 
new induitrfal equipment, current problems 
with new hires, projected employee figures, 
future company plans^ changes In technical 
skill requirements, and a variety of 
other specific facts that can only come from 
personal contact. Information about local 



companies is vital to vocational programs 
and seems to be most available when 
teachers have close contact with personnel 
in the industries for whom they are 
preparing future employees. It 
would seem thatjideally^the teacher- - 
coordinator should attempt to blend school 
and industry so completely that input 
from the two sources into the vocational 
curriculum cannot be singled out* 
The teacher-coordinator vvould, in effect, 
serve as a liaisoi, between the two 
agencies: the pobiilon would allow the 
teacher to be current in his/her 
teaching fie'J and would facilitate 
constant communication with and input 
from industry. 

The faiJs seem io suggest that unless 
indusf is aware of what the school is 
doing jnd is asked to provide input Into 
programs, no real melding of training 
and work can be achieved. Records show 
that American industry will assist 
educational programs; but first, 
management must be told what is needed 
and second. It must be /nade aware of how 
the quality of thf training will be 
Improved, It may be argued that in lieu of 
such cooperation between the agencies, 
industry can take over the entire training 
function* However, past experience 
suggests that this alternative might not 
be in the best interests of students because 
industry might concentrate on specific 
skills and Ignore the aspcLt^ ut general 
education and theory that are the 
strengths of the public voc ational- 
educatlonal system. 

For education, a program relying upon 
teacher-coordinators is bound to increase 
costs, most particularly hpcau<^' 
additional teachers would *d io 

permit the scheduling of b\u( nan- 
teaching time for teacher-coordinators. 
Hopefully, administrators will see that 
the Improvement in prog m and student- 
placement records would jstify the addi- 
tional funds* Even today, when money 
Is everybody's major problem. 

The role of the advisory cor^^*' 'fee. Another 
approach would be the rea 
involvement of the advisut) jmiitetv 
If the committee were to coi Jer 
Itself a partner, partially respunsible 
for the development of vocational 
curriculum, a more direct rapport 
between school and industry might 
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result. It might do away with the practice 
of making overtures simply to comply 
with the Vocational Education Act. Past 
performance suggests that educators 
have not always been willing to act 
upon the advice they seek. The rneviinbie 
result is that industry personnel* sitting 
as advisory committee members, 
realize that they serve no real function 
and lose interest in school programs. 
All too frequently, these bodies are 
organized, assembled, and ignored. 
It would appear that vocational educators 
might do well to seek the advisory com- 
mittee's thinking and actively utilize 
its members' assistance, 
improved and more direct involvement of 
the advisory committee can vary with 
geographic location and occupational 
area. But in essence, it would add 
significant contributions. For example, 
the committee might act as a scrcHMiing 
board for current and proposed curricula. 
The committee members \suuld 
assist teachers modify programs, making 
them more compatible with industrial 
technology, eliminating obsolete prac- 
tices, and identifying subject matter that 
is new and vital to indi siry. Indeed, 
teachers might request that the advisory 
boards evaluate each program yearly 
to ensure that a program is relevant. 
Further, an involved advisory committee 
might inform instructors of projected 
equipment changes, of strengths and weak- 
nesses of students entering industry, and 
of available placement opportunities. All 
too often advisory committees are 
considered a compliance group: a yearly 
meeting is held and a limited number of 
members appear; some words are 
exchanged, and once again, a legal 
requirement has been satisfied. It seems 
entirely fitting that the educational 
system which mandates the advisory 
committee be the logical group to assure 
committee members of the value of their 
involvement. One suggestion might be 
to hold meetings at frequent and regular 
Intervals. Another might be to move the 
meeting sites out of the sterile school 
conference room and into the classroom 
area or, if possible* into industrial sites> 



The increased invoKumurit u\ advhat) 
commiiiuos would, most [probably, not bv 
d', t'Spensive as thu teachL-r-coordinator 
i f .ccpt discussud uariiur and would 
pfovidu ^onie of the samo bonefiis. It 
could potentially strgnythun thL- ^ciujul- 
industry bond nncl might CMuuurage 
the incorporiUion ot indubtrial su^gesiiufis 
into future curricula. It this approacli 
wore pursued, schools might possibly 
consider the participation on advisory 
committees. If this alternative sveru to 
bo developed, it sCLMns that changes 
svould have to be rnado in the compQSition 
of advisory groups that the majunty oi 
teachers could participate and benefit. 

Coopcraf/ve oducaiion pragrotii'^, A third 
approach for the utilitization of local 
rndusiry in a pariicipatury rule might be 
aciiieved by strengthenifig coupcraiive odu- 
caiion programs, the strength of these 
prugrams lies in the fact that they allow 
students actual industrial experience as a 
part of the school curriculum and frequently 
lead to permanent placement of students 
in the industries in which they 
inlerned. The program as presently 
constituted also allows fur individual 
contact be tween industrial supervisors and 
classroom teachers. It is generally 
accepted that teachers have the potential 
to learn about industrial activity through 
their job=sity visits and that they can 
improve school programs because of the 
feedback provided by the industry 
personnel who serve as work supervisors. 

interaction^ A final suggested approach 
might be increased flow of persons from 
industry into the educational system. One 
way in which such persons might be 
utilized by the sch'^^^1 system is to invite 
knowledgeable inci atrial personnel into 
schools as guest lecturers. Industry could 
possible sponsor this program as a 
released-time assignment for its personnel. 
The school curriculuni could thus teach 
students the most current technology 
and practices. Such interaction could 
generate more personai communication 
between industry personnel and the 
individuals they might be hiring in the 
near future as well as direct contact 
between the school staff and the Industry 
personneL Another suggestion nilght be 
that industry personnel be invited to 
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leach specific 5tate-of-the=art unit^ or 
classes* thus piggybacking off the curre*nt 
proprietary school modeL AnothcT 
approach might be greater sponsoring of 
education and training research 
projects by bulh publiL und privait^ ?*ourt us. 

Summary 

There is a perceptiblo lack ut ^ummunic.uiu/i 
between industry and vocatumal 
education. In order to correLt the present 
situation where industry's potential 
contribution to the preparation of thc- 
workforce is not sufficiently tapped, 
several courses of ai-iiurT have been 
discussed. The past has shovvn that 
industry will cooperate when it needs 
adequately trained personnel or when it 
is approached by educators in an honest 
way. It may be assumed that students 
would benefit from closer lies between 
5' hool and industry because of the 
putential improvement In curriculum and 
placement. If educators have not made 
sufficient efforts to strengthen the ties, 
positive efforts in this direction should 
begin now. Although a sincere attempt was 
made to suggest some techniques that 
might be used by school systems, other 
plausible solutions to the problem 
of noncommunication between school and 
industry should also be considered. 
The alternatives presented here are not 
meant to be mutually exclusive: indeed, 
each of these components of vocational 
education, teacher-coordinator, advisory 
committee, cooperative education 
program, and others which the reader 
envisions, might be strengthened 
simultaneously. Times are changing 
and vocational educators must a i > r!?*j"fgo. 
Programs must be built that will ri ,. 
upon industrial input as a vital component: 
vocational education cannot do the 
Job alone in today's rapidly changing 
industrial world. 

□ 
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PROPRIETARY SCHOOLS: 



FUTURE 
PARTNER 
IN 

VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION? 



■"VVhich trade? sctiuoi jfu yi)u planiiirig 
to attend?*' is a quory lo be hi'ard niort^ 
and more fruquunily among future lugh- 
school graduates. Tfie queslrun rofierts 
the fact that the needs of graduating 
students go largely unmet where business 
and Industrv make impending ciemarids_. 
The potential of tfie accredited pru|)fietary 
schools to meet tlie-stz' rieeds and respunij 
to these demands may be &uch that they 
provide the answer to taster. btMtt*r, and 
less expensive vocational training llian 
thai offered by the public high schools. 

Many of today's publlc-sf liu<,)l ^rutJents 
are protesting the long hours of 
tedious lectures and mcfaningless assign- 
ments on esoteric topirs that hav«> na 
apparent link to their future. FhiMr 
discontont is ej^pressed thri>ugh skyrocket^ 
ing drop-out rales, an all-lime hiMii youth 
unemployment rale, and increasifig 
juvenile crimewaves. Clearly, a more 
effective approach to traditinna! t'dut atitin 
is needed. Some intermediary slop, a 
transition between the a< adi'mir school 
environment and remunerative em^iloy- 
ment to help teenagers make the ()ainful 
and uncertain adjustments to l)et {jfnmg M-lf- 
sufficient individuals tnuH tie Itnind. 



Tht^ yoLjng fji'tiple ju'eding this assisianc*- 
are not only those who are not going to 
college and who neetl to become self- 
suftiLK-nt immediately following higfi- 
school graduation, but also those who 
do plan to go on to lilglier educatron. For 
both groups, work prf)vidf*s idctitity and 
focus for future gfjaK. It) this contexl, 
Lawrence Earle, Vici^ F*res|dent of NUinage- 
ment Tecfmical InstiiuR* in Kansas City 
saicJ. 

We generally terul to adcJress ourselves 
to a classification of clientele not 
oriented to tollfg^'s and umversities. 
These siufjents shun long hours of 
lecture because tliey find such courses 
as history iKsrlng bu! lliey liavj' como 
out of higli s« hcjol huving rio -^kilU 
with whicli to get a job. 

Indeed, although nitjst |U(iprielafy 

sf hools flo gc-ar their courses to nu*et the* 

nt't^j'. of the nonacademfc student, many 

college graduiites Lould also benetit 

frtiin proprietary m ^ nU. Mr, Larle refHjrted, 
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degree^saru drbillubiuned. I hu dtii- 
mde in AmcnLj thai ihe tolloge 
provides you with g du^reo. bur now 
you m u^,t t; o | ot _> k ti > r d j( ? . F r t j 1 1 1 * n H % . 
there arv ito \ob^. 

College students then tjii turri to duj 
proprietary schuul^ tu pfijvidtj tficJii 
with the skills needed ro (jLHuin 
employment. 

Wilms (1975) hjund tfidt di^^jdvdnrcigecl 
students did hotter in proprietcirv ^rhooU 
than they ilid in hiyh srhaoU. Hii ucK 
reported that the^e students ^elected 
proprietaries ovt^r t omnuinity colleges 
because the lerigthy training and 
supplemental Cisur^^es iintio^eti by 
convefitional public education did not 
appeal to them. Specifically, the brief 
courses offered by the priv.ife vocational 
schools, scheduled irito shurt segments 
for quick mastery, .d lowed \u\% nr 
nonachifv ing ^tut^jiH:, to feel at t ompllbii^ 
ment in a school tns ircMinu-ri t. Thi-^ 
first taste of succ^* ^, oiiier re^earc hers 
concurred, may bt^ as rt'^fjoruilile for pre- 
parini^ this typu u\ -^lucieni to work at a 
skilled job as the curitunt o\ the t uurscs 

Projections *.iin the future indicate that 
the number of coiuumers who will ru^ed 
the services of vtjcational training is 
incr€?a^^fn^ and might continue to do so. 
The Bureau o\ Labor Statistic^ (1976-77) 
predictions indicate that by 1985, 60 
million jobs will be available for lechriical 
anc serviceorienteci people; all will n/quiru 
a particular vocational skill. To turn to 
public schools arid expect them to provitie 
the necessary trainirig is to be unaware 
of the heos'y burclen the schrjol system is 
assuming in its efforts to keep pdce witfi 
industry's rapidly changing technological 
needs. It cannot be expected of public 
schools to offer adetjuate training for the 
wide range of skills that might be needed 
in the future. Howevf*r, the smdller. 



proprietary schools are geared to do just 
that and thus send their graduates into 
future society with a marketable set of 
skills. Incjeed, they are tie.xible and 
adaptable enough to du tfiis; trom present 
indications, i! would ajipear they tari cJo 
it effectively^ 

There is, however, an acute prublerTi 
that rnust be confronted in discussing the 
role to be played by the proprietary schools 
in the educational picture. Uritil recently* 
many proprietary schools reportedly were 
expensive.', ripo ff diploma schools, and as 
such, host avoided. This attitude was 
bolstered by the fact that community col- 
leges could and did offer similar training 
at virtually no cost. But if the status of 
proprietarv ^cliuols was somewhat sus- 
pect, the Federal Trade Commission's en- 
forcement of more stringent regulations 
in 1975 and the imposition of higher 
approval standafds by private scfiool 
accrediting organizations have gone a 
loiig vvay toward erasing this unfortunate 
image. Briefly, the Federal 1 rade 
Commission (1975) now requires that 
proprietary schools do not guarantee 
emplovment in their recruitment 
advertising unless they are able to fulfill 
such claims. If they do, tfie conimission 
requires that placement rates be made 
available to the public. As for the 
accrediting agencies, i.e.. NATTS 
(National Association of Trade and 
Technical Schools) and AICS (Anierican 
Independent Colleges ami Schools), they 
now require inspection of proprietary 
schools every five years to erisure that 
their standards are ori a par witli 
prevailing educational staiulards. But more 
effective than either ihu Federal TracJe 
Conimission or tfie ai < leditation organiza- 
tions to keep proprietdry scliools adhering 
to bona fide stancJards are the experiences 
of their clients, both students and industry. 
Unscrupulous operations may got away for 
a while with providing poor training or 
promoting Job opportunities that cJo not 
e^ist = a truism in all forms of business- 
relaled activities^ but no proprietary 
St hool can expect to stay in business for 
long, or prosper at alb if it does not 
cohsistently provido its clieniele with job 
skills that prove niarketable. . 
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It is self-evident that propnGrary 
schools, which are profit -making 
organizations, mus[ effectively nieet 
demand for training and must do at a 
level that not only covers co^t^, but yinftU 
a profit. Then ayam, il may be d^bunujii 
that there would be nc^ profit margin it 
the types of training offered in ^uch 
schools were identical to and available 
in public schools at no to^ti or equallv 
telling, if students enrolled in the private 
schools because they assess their 
resources as superior. Several 
proprietary-school administrators and an 
administrator of a public schoul ton Mr med 
both these assumptiuns in a series of per- 
sonal interviews. An institutional state- 
ment of purpose that the administrator^ 
interviewed agreed upon was that 
proprietary schools strive for, and 
generally achieve, high placement rates 
for their graduates. 

The figures show that although 
proprietary schools cannot promise a 
job, they do contribute much effort to 
ensuring student placement and frequently 
achieve high rates of success in this 
area. For example, at the Phoenix 
Institute of Technology, 93 percent of 
the graduates were placed ii ^js for which 
they Were trained. Accor nng to a re I de 
Laet, Administrator for O^jerati' a 
of this organization, ' VVe * strate on 
those students who do not fiave a job. " 
Similar reports are found at the Management 
Technical institute. Inc., in KarisasCityi 
Missouri, Lawrence Earle, the school s 
vice president, reports that 94 percent of 
the students taking the full one^year course 
are placed in a Job for which they were 
trained, generally within 60 days of 
course completion. Although the rate drops 
to 85 percent placement within the same 
tirrie period for those taking the shorter 
course ^ generally the lesser qualified 
jiudents the Kansas City schoors 
spokesman stresses that the student does 
obtain .jmployment in the field for which 
he/she is trained. Further, where all 
schools concern themselves with initial 
placement, many offer provisiuns for 
lifelong placement facilities as welL For 
example, at the Pfioenu Institute, the 
administrator emphasized, 



We provide lifeiinie placement 
j-i^istance. Fifteen to 20 percent of 
our placement work is getting the 
siudent a second job. We feel that it 
is OLir responsibilitv to get them a job. 

Not surprisingly, proprietary' schools 
capitalize on placement success. Advert ise= 
munis are everywhere ervjphd^izing the 
studefit approach to education: the yellow 
pages of the lelephune directory, local 
newspopers, drive-in movie commercials, 
and other media outlets are used to 
expound the features of the nearby 
pr op r ret a ry sChciC)!. 

But advertising is not enough. In order to 
achieve sufficient skill develupmetit and 
ensure maximum placement rates, 
proprietary schools must meet otlier 
student requirements. These include: 

n relevant curricula 

□ modern, up-to-date equipment 

□ qualified, knowledgeable instructors 

□ remedial education 

□ flexible scheduling 

□ frequent course offerings 

□ financial aid counseling 

These features are of great importance to 
the schools and together, they constitute 
a large part of their student appeal; 

□ According to dc Lact, the Phoeni^i 
institute of Technology is sensitive to the 
need for relevant curricula. He reported. 

In architectural drafting, we provide 
20 semester hours of table work. In a 
community college, that would be 
equivalent to four or five years. 

Fie added, 'The university forgets to teaeli 
people how to draw." F^ank Habegger. 
Phictical Schools, Anaheim, California, 
concurred, 

Proprietary schools do it (teach 
students skills) quicker, better, and 
with a more concentrated effort than 
public schools. Our training is more 
practical than theoretical. That is, 25 
percent of the training is thcf^retical 
,md 75 per cent is hands-on [Mjctical 
skill development. 

□ Proprietary schools respond sharply to the 
need for up-to-date equipment. While 
discussing this student requirementi do Laei 
of the Phoenix Instiluie suggested, 
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most of the non-propriotary srhools 
do no! have the course rnjieridU or 
equipment to train. Therefore, when 
the students graduutu from the 
community coile>?tN thev dre no! 
ready for work because they are not. 
familiar with the equipment and 
facilities thev will be using. 

In fact, rnany proprietary schools pride 
thernselvGS on having equipment which 
allows the student to transfer easily into an 
industrial setting. 

□ In addition to relevant courses and new 
equipment, proprietary school offer 
courses taught by qualified instructors nio-^t 
of whom are former craftsmen or profes- 
sionals w'lth practical experitmre in their 
specialities. These courses are 
usually available on an open-entry/open- 
exil basis. In many such schools, it was 
found that most instructors had warked 
a minirpum of 6 years in the area he/sb*^/ 
teachcst^ - - 

The advantuger* of this oxperiefice are 
obvious: it enables the instructors to knosv 
the demands their students will ^ace on the 
job and it enable^ them to guide the place- 
ment of their students because tliey are 
familiar with a particular employment area. 

□Generally students niust by high=schocjl 
graduates or possess a GED (Graduation 
Equivalency Diplumuj in order to enter 
proprietary srhofiU, although ^QfTR^ 
exceptions may be matJe. However, what 
happens if the student is unable to 
read or do basic nidth problems even though 
he/she tJc>e^ have a diplumii? huieed. 
testing prior to enrollment may be done in 
order to determine students' aptitudes anti 
basic learning skilU. Remedial 
instruction is otfereci when it djipear^ that 
^uch help is needed. Because all activities 
in proprietary schrjols are geared lowarcJ 
meeting the goal ol student fjlac*^ment, 
personal improvement antj enrtthintMil 
courses may be offurecJ ui ort;Jf.^r to givt' 
the student more confidence when 
he/she goes on job interviews. 

□Another feature that indUates 
proprietary schools are in business \o 
meet the needs ot the student Is the 
flexible scheduling of courses which begin 
at frequent intervals. Dtiy, evening, 
and week-end courses may be s£. hetjuled 
in order to meet the time rest r let i<jns 
of a working student. 



Slud<MH^ dc) not need to Widt until September 
or januarv for the new ?^enie^ter to begin. 
Proprietary schcjuls offer courses at 
frequent intervals, usually weekly. bi= 
monthk.fM mcjothly, tic^pencjing on the 
course ottering and the deniands. 

□ FinalK, proprietary schools try lo meet 
students" needs in ottering them financial 
aid counseliiig= Accredited proprietary 
schools can utter federal financial assistance 
such as FISL (Federally Insured 
Sludent Loans). BEOG (Basic Education 
Opjjortunity Crantl, SEOG (Supplemental 
'L(iui. ,iik)n Opportuoity <jr<ini], 
NDSL (National Direct Student Loans), 
veterans benefits, and work/study pro- 
grams. As one proprietary school 
administrator said. "Students' tinancial 
problems are our financial problems'. ' 
This is one way of saying that 
proprietary schcHils depend on 
siudents' tuition to stay in business. 

A Diroct Link with Industry 

In cirder to remain in close contact with 
fho present ancf future needs of industry, 
proprietary schools depend heavily 
on advisory boards, comprised of iocal 
business representatives. If industry 
through these representatives indicates a 
particular skill is not in great a demanci, 
the scnool adjiists its otterings 
accorciingly. so that placemerii will be 
possible. Another proprietary bchool 
administrator said. "VVe can't afford to have 
a poor reputation. Proprietary schools must 
perform. The reputation gets around that 
vou are not good, vou will not get more 
students. ' Conferring with industrial 
contacts provides tor immediate 
information regarding job dem an (Js. 

V\'/iaf Are thp Cosfs^ 

The disadvantage of tlie proprietary 
schools? The student must pay for the edu- 
cation. No la^ money supports proprietary 
schools. Hovvtiver, as one educator 
said, "Students tenfJ to place mc;re value on 
those filings that cost money than on those 
things that are giv(m to them/' Also, sonie 
educatorb indicate that students 
artendinu proprietary schools seem 
to be more aware of the importance of 
serious studying and succeeding. Costs 
for tuition at a proprietary school may range 
frc^m a few hundred dollars for a ^htjrt 
course requiring little? ectuipment to 
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several jhousand dolkiri tor lonMer. 
complex skill training. Most studuntb 
appear to view proprietary schools ah an 
invesirnent from svhjch ihey can oa^il> 
recoup both their financial and tfnre 
lobses through a beiier pay i rig jub 
acquired in a few months or w^eks. 
In contrast, students atrending a 
comrn unity college may require two year^ 
before they can begin collecting 
on their skill training. The proprietaFV 
schools charge their students the full 
costs of education while competing with 
publicly supported junior and community 
coneges that otter similar edu cation free 
ot charge. They survive by providing 
lean and effective job training in a 
relatively short period of lime. 

Ironically, even though the costs of 
proprietary schools seem high, there 
was total agreement by all educators 
interviewed that such schools can produce 
students with employable job skills for less 
money than that presently being spent in 
public education. In some instances, public 
education uses and pays proprietary 
schools to train their students in specific 
areaSt surely an acknowledgement of 
the range of diverse si* His offered by 
the private school. One public educator 
said, ''YeSj vve use pioprietary schools. 
They can do it (provide skills and 
training) cheaper th^n we can." Some 
recent research tin dings indicate 
that cost per student per year is apt to be 
only about half as much it is in public 
vocational schools. 

Business, industry, ,md the general public 
must consider the benefits of a 
greater utilization of the proprietary 
schools in the future. For business and 
industry, proprietary schools are able 
quickly to provide trained graduates for 
new and for existing labor market needs. 
This fortuitous state of affairs is Idrgely 
due to the e^ccellent articulation between 
industry and industry-trained faculty, 
and to the proprietary schools' rabon d'etre 
to place most — if not all their graduates 
in the type of positions for which they 
were trained. 

For the general public, the benefil^ "e 
evident. Due to fast changing and 
expanding needs for skilled workers, it 
is virtuaily impossible for public 
education to train students in every area. 



The need tor complex arid expensive 
facilities, among other factcus, prohibits 
such a fle^cible approach to skill 
training; acquiring equipment to meet 
these changes and demands would 
place a tremendous lax bufden un the 
public. Presently, proprietary schools 
are providing skill training in tandem 
with public education. V\ilms (1975) reporied 
that this type of training, while 
equaiiy valuable, is less expensive than 
charging the total responsibility to 
public education. 

Although vocational education is a 
complex and far-reaching field, current 
skill training and job placement are 
two major aspects that must be achieved. 
Proprietary schools with their built-in 
accountability factor to meet market 
and student demands appear to be the ideal 
partner for public vocational education. 
The gap between the world of work 
and the world of education must be 
bridged decisively if the needs of our 
future society are to be met. And the 
proprietary-School educators are asvare 
that they must "deliver." One 
proprietary school administrator 
expressed is succinctly when he said, 
"We must be effective, lis the only way 
we can stay in business. Because this is 
a profit-making operation and because 
you can*t stay in business without a 
product, the economics of the situation 
provides pressure." In the continuing 
and clear need for public education and 
proprietary schools to work together, 
perhaps this pressure is the common 
deriominator. 
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OLDER 
ADULTS: 
THE NEEDS 
OF A NEW MINORITY 



Lynda f, Smhh 

It may be ironic, if not paradoxical, that the emergence of a society that enables an 
increasing proportion of ^ members to live more than 60 years is the same society in which 
only a srnall proportion of tho^e living to reach that age, or beyond, are characterized as 
"wanted" or ''needed" participants In the productive population, that is, in the labor 
force. The growing numbers of unemployed people beyond the age of 60 constitute a major 
social problem In America today. Too many older Americans see themselves as unwanted and 
unneeded, because their needs for such things as competence and influence are no longer 
being met. Moreover, our current social policies condemn too many older Americans to a 
penurious existence. 
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One contributing factor to this siaiation appears to hv thu iransinon from yesterday's 
agricuhurai to today*^ indu^tridl economy btHidust* this bhirt has been accompanied by 
industry's decreasing utilization of older per^on^. In contrasL Sheppard (1971} suggests 
that there are a disproportionately large number of older persons employed within the 
shrinking agricultural sector. 

How old are ''older" Americans? Government agencies and urher concerned bodies seem to 
disagree when attempting to define the perimeters of ihe tomparative term. Department of 
Labor statisticians, for example, define anyone over 45 a^ an "older worker." ^ocial 
Security guideMnes. on the other hand, do not consider people 'old' enough to receive Socuil 
Security benefits until they reach the age of 62. For purposes of this discussion, "older" 
will be defined as applying to anyone 55 years of age or over. This definition is not 
entirely arbitrafy: within most older worker vocationaUeducational programs, 55 is the mini- 
mum eligibility age. It would appear that the differing definitions of who is "old" in our 
society point up the senselessness of using chronologicaL as opposed to functional, age 
classification. 

Statistics show us that older Americans are growing both in number and in their proportion 
to the total population. As of mid=1976, there were 23 million Americans 65 and older 
(Lamb, 1976). For the year 2000. a generation from now, a figure of 29 to 33 million 
Americans over 65 years of age is projected (Hermalin. 1971). 

Concomitantly, the economic facts of life show that many older Americans really need 
the additional income which a Job provides. Lamb (1976) asserts that Americans over 65 
currently represent the fastest growing poverty group in the nation. He attributes this 
situation to an inflation rate which has risen far faster than have Social Security cost-of- 
living increases. Despite a 527 percent increase in Social Security payments between 1960 and 
1975, government statistics show that one in si^ persons 65 years of age or older now lives 
in poverty: only one in 10 persons under 65 years of age falls into this category (Lamb, 1976). 
These figures are based upon the government's definition of poverty as an income of under 
$46 a week for a single person and S57 a week for a couple. 

While these statistics have a bearing upon a number of moral and social issues, the increasing 
proportion of impoverished older adults in the American population has enormous 
economic implications for our society. A basic economic concept is the "dependency 
ratio'* of a given population. This is the number of nonworking, or depende^nt, persons over 
60 for every hundred employed persons between the ages of 15 and 59 (Sheppard, 1971). 
As the number of retired persons in a population increases, the dependency ratio tends to 
increase. When this occurs, the younger working population must dea' with the economic 
issues involved in supporting a higher ratio of older dependents. Con i^^rently, a greater 
number of older persons must somehow manage to survive on meager or inadequate 
incomes. 

While Jobs might ease the financial plight of many, determining what appears to be the 
overall "need" for older Americans is only part of a suggested solution to this unfortunate 
situation: many need training thtiy never received, retraining of skills acquired some time 
ago, and upgrading of skills they acquired but did not put to recent use. Two and one-half 
million people over age 65 are considered functionally illiterate because they have either no 
formal education at all or loss than five years of total schooling. Moreover, 50 percent of 
older Americans have not completed eight years of elementary school (VVeg, 1975). 
There is evidence to support the fact that many older Americ ins need to work (Barresi, 1974), 
desire to work {Schulz, 1974: Johnson, 1972), and could benefit from vocational education 
{Beard, 1961; Stewart, 1969). Thus, as an increasingly larger proportion of Americans reach 
"older" status, it would appear inevitable that vocational educators should attend to these 
citizens' needs and wishes. 
QuBBtions for the Future 

The demographic trends described above will doubtlessly lead to the utilization of older 
workers in the American economy and this influx cannot but develop into a major policy 
issue in the near future. Within this framework for the future, several pertinent questions 
will need to be addressed. Two such major issues are discussed below in some detaiL 
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1. To what extent vvill the younger vvorkyrs of tofby w/llinylv drop out of the labor 
tomorrow when they grovv inu their late 40's, SO'^. dnd 

Statistics indicate a positive correlation beivveen amount of schooling dnd rate of participation 
in the labor force. In other words, we must confront the dual fact that adults with inferior 
educations tend to be ''oa^ed" out of ihe labor force, while people with more schooling tend 
to remain in the labor force for a Hfeater number of years. Since currently the median 
education level of the Amefican population has been found to be rising, this relatively higher 
education level of future workers may make them tend to resist mandatory retirement. An 
interesting topic for sociologists, psychologists, gerontologists, economists, and for 
vocational educators as well. 

2. If we consider that while the educational level is rising, the present birth rate is 
declining, to what extent will the scantier working-age population of fomorrow be 
willing to pay for decent living standards of a growing retired population? 

Again, in terms of today^s figures, older persons constitute an increasing proportion of the 
adult nonworking population. The dependency ratio has been increasing and may well 
continue to increase in the forseeable future (Killingsworth, 1970). In a period where 
Increaiing demands for decent income maintenance levolb for older persons will be on the rise, 
(to be met primarily through Social Security taxes on the working population), there may be' 
resistance on the part of the working population to provide such decent income levels to 
larger and larger numbers of retirees. 

It is an issue that will have to be faced in the United States, as it will in all 
industrialized nations in the future. What it means is that we may be moving toward a period 
in which greater efforts have to be made to reduce the unnecessary reasons for early 
retirement. These attempts may have to be initiated in an effort to come to terms with 
related questions: how to keep the dependency ratio at a tO: rable level and whether to 
make retirement more of an option on the part of each individual worker. To do both, 
retirement rules would have to be coupled with a functional diagnosis of employability 
based on factors other than year of birth. How can vocational education become more 
sensitive in its response? Or, more precisely, how should vocational educators be preparing 
to respond to the vocational needs of older adults? The remainder of this paper will escplore 
some possible answers to this urgent situation. 

The Changing Clientele of Vocdtiondl Education 

There are a number of areas in which vocational educators can move to respond to the needs 
of older adults. Today most vocationaUeducation programs are geared to meet the needs 
of youth and most vocational-education practitioners (teachers, counselors, and adrni.nistra- 
tors) have been trained primarily as educators of elementary-and secondary^school popula= 
tions. It would seem, therefore, that the vocational-educational areas of program develop- 
ment and practitioner training of the future would need to include the needs of aging 
adults, vocational irducarion's new clientele. Because vocational educators will have the 
opportunity to be influential in making future policy decisions in this area, they might begin 
by turning their attention to vocational training, curriculum, pro gram dmign, rcsQarch, po//- 
tical action, and long-rango planning to accomodate these changing needs 

mVocational troining. It would appear that the first order of business is the broadening of 
the vocationaNeducation curriculum in academic institutions. This would allow for more 
teaching time and training experience of future vocational educators to be centered on the 
older population. Academia has much to account for. As it stands now, social and philosophical 
Issues relating to work and aging are largely ignored by academic vocational educators. 
Further, techniques for training and retraining older workers are excluded from the univer- 
sity vocationaNeducation curriculum. '*Many teachers provide models for neglect and avoids 
ance of the elderly," reports Robert Butler, D ector of the National Institute on Aging 
(1976). This disinterest in work and aging results in students coming away from their training 
perpetuating attitudes of futility ojid pointlessness k'Ward the vocational concerns of 
the older adult. 
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Future vQcational leaders will need to develop a perspoctive that will guidp their actions 
toward a positive set of pollcieb and programs for seniors. Unquestionabiy , ihc people who 
will be most influential in the field of vocational education in future years are the present and 
future Rraduate students in vocational education and relate d areas, such as adult education, 
counseiing. curriculum, administrative studies, and research. It is their trainmg within the 
university vocailonaUeducation curriculum that needs to be redesigned to include aspects of 
tralning/retralning, counseling, and job placement for seniors. Its immediate impact will be 
to alert and orient the future leaders in vocational education to the occupational status and 
employment problems of older workers. 
mCurnculum, The following are suggested courses for inclusion in a university vocational- 
education curriculum geared to defining the problems of the older worker. These starting 
points for curriculum redesign consist of two theoretical courses, which might serve as an 
introduction to the topic, and two practice-oriented courses to meet the needs of those 
vocationaNeducation practitioners planning to work with older adulrs: 
Course #7: ProhlBms of The Older Worker 
(Social/Psychological Barriers to Employment) 

This course would explore the external and internal forces that affect the older 
worker. External factors could include population shifts, economic factors, employer 
biases, biases of employment agencies, arid the role of institutions in the Job- 
seeking process. Internal factors might consist of jobseeking behaviors, motiva- 
tional factors, and self-concept, as well as their implications for counseling and 
placement. Older wor'-ers and ^taff members from local agencies, such as the 
Empbymeni Developmr.Vi DcpDriiTiunt, might be invited as resource persons. A 
field visit *f) an older v/ r\^r'.' training program should be Included in the course. ■ 

jlnwrst^ #2; Vocst^jti.il Gerontology 
This wouid bt^^ M i-r-wuiy based multidlsciplinary course that would bring experts 
from oiher f 'u'^ • unu voc;; ional education. The problems of the older worker could 
be examff't^i ror^ th*^ perspectives of law, sociology, economics, psychology, 
political sci'^nc^, philosophy, medicine, and so forth% 

Course Train-^g and Retraining Strategies For Older Workers 
Retraining older workers requires changes in traditional methods of training in 
order to adjust the institution (in this case, education) to the individual. This 
course would have a dual f^i^us: (a) the modification of the trainer's behavior, and 
(b) strategic^ for changir.^ the traditiori^ally based expectations of older adults. 
Required reading would includ-^ 3elbin*s Training Methods for Older Workers (1965) 
and Problems in Adult Retraini i (is"2). 

Course ^4; Job Redf^n^^^ Strategies for Implementation 
This course would be niost effecti'-': * offered with a concurrent practicum experi- 
ence. The primary focus woulc be o-\ the assessment and implementation of a pro- 
gram geared specifically to reaesign Jobs fo*^ older workers and other groups with 
special needs. Interpersonal factors, -uch as relationships with employers and per- 
sonnel considerations would be emphasized. 

m Program design. In addition to changlr university training, vocational educators should 
become more Involved in the creation and advertisement of older worker educational 
programs. Programs designed for seniors differ somewhat from traditional vocational 
programs designed for youth. The major emphasis is on part-time employment as the means 
by which a large number of older people ran share the work opportunities found and 
created by the program. Creative ways are sought efficiently to train several workers to 
perform each full-time rask. Components such as outreach, counseling, and referral are more 
Reavily emphasized in .n older workers' program. Such programs are designed to stimulate 
social action and self '. Ip. ''Seniors helping seniors'* Is the catchword. DespHe the impact 
made by the National 1 incil on Aping's Senior Worke'^ Action Program (1972) and similar 
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demonstration programs, the area of vocational program dovelopmcni for older workers is 
slill in Its infancy, there is a great need here for vocational educators with commitment to 
seniors and expertise in program design. 

mResearch, Very little research has been done on the numerous issues pertaining to the older 
worker. For example, there is a paucity of data-based information on the following lupics 
the significance of work at various phases of the human life span; problems of development 
and utilization of the older worker; the impact of flexible work routines; the impact of 
abolition of mandatory retirement ages; mid-life career changes; the problems of the older 
working vyoman. Vocational educators have the research expertise to undertake examination 
of these issues, in cqoperaiion with unions, industry, and representatives of government, 
suxh as Employment Development Departments and Area Agencies on Aging. Beside pro- 
viding needed information, studies pertaining to the older worker would ultimately heighten 
an awareness of this issue among vocational educators and among educators in general, 

m Political action. The mi&sion of vocational educators is not only to educate people for success 
in the workaday world, but also to educate the American people on current and emerging 
social^ and vocational issues, thereby influencing the climate of opinion and facilitating 
change. For this reason, it would seem that vocational educators need to cpntinue their 
involvement in the political process with respect to the concerns of older workers. 
Several things might be done. Vocational educators could help push for the abolition of 
mandatory retirement policies. The adoption of flexible retirement policies, emphasizing 
a functional concept of age, appear to be the best approach to the dGterminalion of a fair 
retirement age. Vocational educators could encourage the enactment of flexible-hours 
legislation to expand the availability of less-than-fulUiime Job opportunities. They could 
also work creatively with business and industrial organizations on the development of home- 
based or senior-center-based part-time employment opporiuniiies, 

9 Long-range planning. Finally, vocational educators should become more involved in long- 
range planning for the nued^ of older workers. In addition to thinking in terms of Annual 
Plans and Five Year Plans, vocational educators could begin to project in terms of "25 Year 
Plans" or Year Plans."' Demographic projections for the future are available, as are 
demographic data for the present and from the past. These could be referred to in projections 
of future developments in vocational education. 

A Jimotiihlo for the Futiito 

As a case in point, one could predict chronologically the future consequences of making 
graduate students aware of the vocational needs and desires of seniors. This would heighten 
the awareness of other educators and would ultimately influence public opinion. It should 
be kept in mind that some effects of changing the university training of vocational educators 
would be detected soon after implemeniaiion, whereas other effects would not make an 
appreciable impact until many years later: 

197S-1980: University vocaiionjl-educjtion curriculum h rt'dubign€'d to include vocational 
gerontology topics. 

1980=19841 Graduate students are stimulated to do some needed research on the employment 
concerns of seniors. Researching these issues leads to publications in professional 
journals. This, in turn, leads to an increased emphasis on the employment prob- 
lems of older workers at national and regional vocational conventions, such as 
that of the American Vocational Association. More vocational educators at 
places othfeir than univ?»rsities become aware of the Issue. 

1985-20101 Many more older worker educational programs are started, due in part to 
vocational educaiors' publicising this unmet need and using their expertise to 
secure funding. Innovative part-lime employment opportunities are developed 
for seniors in some public-service agencies and institutions and in some of 
the more wealthy and comrnunity-conscious private corporations. At the same 
time, the popular press carries more articles about older workers' educational 
programs. The press also features articles dealing with the problems of private 
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retirement systems and the Socio) hecuriiy wsteni. V\ iih fnorc older peoplo in the 
population, public opinion begins to change. 

Vocational educators are intluential in thu movement to fviake mandatory retire- 
ment policies illegal. At this point in time, however, the etfort fails on a notional 
level. Nevertheless, the states of Califurnij, FIoritLi, New York and Pennsylvania 
enact flexible-retirement and flexible-hours stoiutes. (These tour siaieb account 
for approximately one-fourth of the older populfition in America at the present 
time,) (VVeg, 1975). 

2010*2030i The "post-World VVar Two baby boom" geime rati tan, those individuals born between 
1944 and 1955, reach retirement age. This is an articulate, well-educated genera- 
tion . . , a generation that influenced social change in its youth, during the 
campus upheavals of the I960's. 

According to historian William Chafe {1974). three conditions ore necessary for n protest 
movement to occur: a point of view around which to organize; a positive response by at 
ieast part of the aggrieved group; and a social atmosphere conducive to reform. In the 
first three decades of the 21st century, these necessary components might well be met. Thus, 
the situation as we know it today would change dramatically and the vocational needs 
and desires of seniors would be considered and taken into account. 

But before we get carried away by our enthusiasm, it isimportant to keep in ..Hnd that no 
protest movement springs up overnight, as Athena sprang full-grown from Zeus's forehead, 
instead, conditions conducive to protest build up as if on a continuum: public opinion 
decomes conducive to reform, and individuals develop an awareness of their grievances. To- 
day, In 1977, the social atmosphere is already beginning to change. Congress has recently 
passed the Life-long Leaming Act (P.L, 94-482), which further legitimixes the right of all 
Americans to continue their education throughout thoir lives. Moreover, some enlightened 
vocational educators are interested in Jobs for seniors and more older worker training 
programs are in existence. The critical elemient for professiona! vocational educators 
centers around the interpretation of needs growing out of these trends. 
In the future, it is hoped that older adults will have increased opportunities to benefit froni 
vocational education and meaningful employment. According to Barlow and Allen (1974), the 
"most crucial" of all principles which guide vocational education is that 

vocational education snould be open to a// students regardless of race, color, sex, 
age, political persuasion, religion, or national origin. (Italjcs added) 

It Is time for vocational educators to respond to the needs of older adults as they have to the 
needs of youth. Vocational educators must become aware of the need to move toward the 
development of work flexibility over the total lifespan (Havighurst, 1969), Only in so 
doing will our nation utilize all of its human resources and assure a full and productive life 
for aTl citizens. 
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Jeffrey S, Davies 

It would appear that if we ore to plan 
Improved vocationaUedu cation 
programs in the future, we must better 
understand the strengths and 
weaknesses of current programs. 
Evaluation fechnology offers a valuable 
tool to help us put present 
programs Into clearer focus. Indeed, using 
formative-evaluation techniques to 
pinpoint the assets and the problem areas 



ol ongoing programs will give vocational 
educators the ability to build on ihe 
programs' strengths and reduce the weak- 
nesses. At this time, when so many new 
programs have been initiated, new 
approaches have been introduced, and alter- 
native school and skill acquisition 
practices are being presented, evaluatfon 
may be viewed as an important elGmeni *• 
to help vocational education 
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look forward to a now generaiion of liigh- 
quality programs. 

>^ Definition 

The Center for the Study of Evaluation at 
UCLA has deveioped a fjve-^^tdge 
evaluation framework. The Con tor frame- 
work defines evaluation as the 
process of determining the kinds of 
decisions that have to be made; selecting, 
collecting, and analyzing information 
needed In making these decisions; and 
then reporting this information 
to appropriate decision makers. 

Essentially, evaluation provides 
infoRhation to determine the strengths and 
weaknesses of a program at different 
phases of the program and thus enables 
decision makers to determine the need to 
modify, to retain* or to discontinue 
a program. 

The five stages of evaluation as developed 
by the evaluation center at UCLA 
include (1) needs assessment which 
provides information about how effectively 
an e^cisting education program is 
meeting Its goals and objectives; (2) 
program planning, which provides 
information about procedures for deve- 
loping new programs ^ or locating and 
selecting among available programs ^ 
and structuring an evaluation component 
in the written program plan; (3) imple- 
mentation QvDluation^ which pfovides 
information concerning the extent to which 
procedures detailed in the program 
plan are actually operationalized as 
planned; (4) progreBS Qvaluation, which 
provides information while the program 
is ongoing ^ about the extent to which 
program procedures are generating 
the desired gains in student progress; and 
(5) ouicorne evaluation, which provides 
information that will enable decision 
makers to reach a valid and well-informed 
determination about the final success of 
the total program* 

This paper is concerned with those 
phases of evaluation that hold the most 
promise for identifying the strengths 
and weaknes^s of current vocational^ 
education programs for future planning 
purposes: implementation and progress 
evaluation. Separate, but cbsely 



related, these phases constitute the 
formative evaluation aspect of the total 
evaluation framework. We will look 
at formative evaluation as an entity. 
We will also consider the similarities and 
distinctions between the two stages 
comprising formative evaluation and 
compare them in terms of their utility to 
data-based program revision and docu- 
mentation (Fink, Davies, & Klein, 1976). 

Why Forniative Evaluation for 
Vocational Education^ 

Formative evaluation is especially useful 
in considering the future of vocational- 
education programs because the collection 
and analysis of the data are conducted 
while the program is ongoing. 
Formative evaluation spans the entire 
life of the educational program, 
from ordering materials, conducting 
training sessions,and arranging facilities 
to the final instructional sequence. 
The evaluative information is com- 
municated to the program personnel to 
enable them to monitor and improve the 
program; thus* the success of a 
formative evaluation depends* to a large 
extent, on the timeliness of the information 
coHected. If, during the course of doing 
a formative evaluation on a vocational^ 
education program, adverse side effects 
are noted, action can be taken to define 
and correct the problem(s); if unplanned, 
but positive outcomes are found, 
perhaps they can be formally incorporated 
into the program plan and thereby ensure 
they will continue to occur, in all cases, 
recommendations can be developed for 
program improvement as a consequence 
of formative evaluationi 

Unfortunately, the research literature 
on this type of evaluation in vocational 
education provides few examples. Although 
the Vocational Education Act of 1976 
mandates periodic evaluations, there 
appears to be a lack of clear understanding 
as to what kind of evaluation is called for, 
Weiss (1973), reporting on a study by 
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Columbia Unlversiiy's Bureau o\ 
Applied Social Research of 10 applied 
research projects, found that when 
administrators e^cpected 'formative' 
evaluation to aid ongoirig program 
development and evaluators designed 
'summative' (outcome) siudios to render 
judgment on the program after its con- 
elusion, administrators lost Interest and 
withdrew support, (Emphasis this 
author's)- 
Indeed, the evaluations that have 
been produced us a result of the 
Vocational Education Act may be 
generally characterized as outcome 
(or summative) evaluations which, as 
described earlier, provide a final 
Judgmant on the overall success of a 
completed program rather than an assess- 
ment of a program in operation. Among 
the few vocaiionaUeducation evaluation 
reports available for study is an outcome 
evaluation written by Heinkel and Tepedino 
(1972), Their report provides a prime 
example of the importance of the timing 
of the evaluation procedure: in their 
study of a marine technology program, they 
found a wide gap between industry's needs 
and the number of students enrolled in 
the marine technology education 
program. But outcome evaluation is done 
at the end of a program , and thus, the 
report came too late to point out 
this discrepancy^ and too lata to have 
students select alternate courses of study. 
Such is the nature of many ourcome/ 
summative evaluations. 

Fo rm D t ive E va tu at ion: Implomontat ion 
evaluation 

An implementation evaluation is 
conducted to determine the degree to which 
procedures specified in the program 
plan are being followed as planned. The 
data collected may be used for two 
purposes: program documeniaiion and 
program modification. 

Documentation of a program by keeping a 
historical record of information is useful 
for future replications of the program, Thu%. 
a project can benefit from the past trials 
of a program. 



Program modification is equally important. 
Suppose, for example, that an imple- 
mentation evaluation is conducted 
during the first month of a new program 
and it is discovered that several 
classes have not been able to 
use a wood lathe due to a mechanical 
breakdown. This type of information may 
lead to a program modification, e.g., a 
change in the curriculufii sequence to 
include work vviih the lathe at the end 
of the course. 

if outcome evaluation — a far more 
prevalent type of evaluation — had been 
performed at the condusion of the prograni 
cited above, it would merely have 
indicated that students had not achieved 
minimum standards in learning the 
operation of a lathe, not why this 
biiuaiion occurred. Although this example 
seems to present a simple problem 
and an obvious solution, It is just this 
lyp^ of systematic and ongoing evaluation 
information collection that can pinpoint 
problem areas and thereby prevent large- 
scale program failures, 

AssQssm&nt mcasurQs. Implementation 
evaluations are usually conducted by using 
three sources of information: observations, 
interviews, and records. Great care must 
be taken to ensure that the data- 
coiieciion instrumerits are both valid and 
reliable. Considerations such as 
timeliness a/id cosf-effeciiveness may 
guide the evaluator in the ^election of 
data-collection methods. The information 
for decision making mu^-* be ready 
when needed if a program is to be 
modified in its formative stages. 

Assessment schvdule. As indicated 
earlier, the schedule for implementation 
evaluations should be written into the 
program plan; it should consist of at 
least three implementation evaluations to 
be conducted during a program. 
The first evaluation should occur prior to 
the first day of student in truction. This 
implementation evalui, i might focus on 
such events as teacher orientation to the 
project, distribution of classroom 
supplies, and student assignments to 
classes. The second implementation evalua- 
tion should take place shortly after the 
inception of instruction, after a classroom 
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poutlne has been established. This 
may occur in the third or fourth week of 
instruction. Any significant 
discrepancies between actual classroom 
practices and the procedures 
ipecified in the program plan should be 
Giscpvered and reported as early 
ai poisible In the program, The third 
(mplemeniaiion evaluation may take 

f?lace some time later, depending on the 
ength of the program. This type of 
avaTuaiion scheduling provides a 
check that the program procedures are 
actually being carried out a§ planned. 

FormBthe Evaluation: Progress eva/uaf/on 

A progreis evaluation is conducted to 
provide Information about the degree to 
which a program is achieving its 
prespecified objectives, Like Implementa- 
tion evaluation, progress evaluation may 
be conducted for program documentation 
and program modification purposes. How- 
ever* progress evaluations are usually 
scheduled for the end of each unit of 
study within a course, and thus provide a 
record of how the program is proceeding 
toward its objectives. If problems are 
found, an implementation evaluation 
might be called for using data obtained 
during the progress evaluation. For 
example, if students at one school are 
consistemly achieving higher scores 
on tests than students at another school, 
these progress data might prompt an 
implementation evaluation to determine 
what procedures, if any, are causing the 
difference. It is Important that the 
results of the tests required for progress 
evaluation within a classroom are not 
used to grade the students nor used as a 
basis for judging student capabilities; the 
tasks required by the administration 
of these tests should be viewed as a valu- 
able component of the learning process 
as well as a source of feedback for the 
teacher and quality control for the 
planning of future units of the course. 
Briefly then, where implementation 
evaluations tend to focus on process 
activities, progress evaluations tend to 
focus on interim student performances. 



Assessment measures. Many different 
measurement techniques are appropriate 
for progress evaluations. Selected 
response tests include true-false, matching, 
or multiple choice. Constructed response 
tests include essay, short answer, 
and completion. There are, in effect, 
a multitude of additional measurement 
techniques', performance tests and 
tasks, records, checklists, interviews, and 
observations. Selection of the appropriate 
progress-evaluation instrument should be 
based on a number of factors. Among these 
are the primary requirement that the 
results of the instrument whether built 
by evaluation staff or bought from 
a commercial firm assist in answering 
the pertinent evaluation questions. 
Indeed, it should be remembered that 
their answers require meaningful data 
and therefore only those data that may be 
meaningful in terms of possible program 
improvement should be collected. 
Consideration should be given to the type 
of data needed by the decision maker, 
the cost of the data collection, the 
reliability and validity estimates, the unit 
of analysis, and most of all* to the potential 
audience of the evaluation report. 

Some examples 

To illu strale the differing concepts of 
"implementation and progress evaluations 
and the appropriate use of each, 
three examples are given below. They sug- 
gest the need for formaiive-evaluaiion 
procedures that are sensitive to the many 
variables operating in ongoing 
vocational-education programs. 

Case Example #7; Progress evaluation 

A new Distributive Education program was 
installed in Hamilton High School In 
September, A progress evaluation was 
schccJuled for the end of the first unit in 
October, The criterion-referenced, multiple- 
choice achievement test results indicated 
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that students averaged 80 percent 
correct responses on the first objective but 
only 60 percent on the second objective, 
dealing with principles of product display 
in a show case. Subsequent interviews with 
the teacher revealed that many students 
had missed class sessions due to frequent 
fDOtball pep rallies and assemblies. The 
principal rescheduled these rallies 
and assemblies during the noon lunch hour. 

Case Example #3; Imphmcntntion 
evaluation 

The Vocational Guidance and Counseling 
Project was designed to help provide 
students with information about various 
occupations* An implementation evalua- 
tion conducted during the sixth 
month of the program revealed that 
counselors were not following procedures 
outlined in the program plan. A classroom 
observation report explained that the SRA 
kits were missing some components* the 
career film loops were broken, cassettes 
bearing occupational information were 
inaudible, and the vocational guidance 
films were badly scratched. When 
interviewed, several teachers pointed out 
the poor condition of the Instructional 
materials and Justified their u^e of sub- 
stituting various books and lectures not 
included In the program plan. When 
appraised of the situationi the project 
director secured funding for the purchase 
of replacement equipment. 

Case ixBmple ^3' Pfogr&ss evaluntion 

Preliminary progress data collected in 'a 
new Agricultural Education program 
were disappointing. In a performance 
test, students had been unable to 
perform maintenance operations on a 
farm tractor. A check of school records 
disclosed that the test had been conducted 
on a make and model of tractor different 
from the one on which the students had 
practiced. In a committee meeting with 
the project director and agricultural 
education teachers, it was agreed that 
students should practice on several 
different types of tractors, if possible, and 
that test situations should be consistent 
with practice sessions. 



In summai close attention to the strengths 
and weaknesses of currently operating 
vocational-education programs will pay off 
when planning new, improved programs. 
To help shape future vocaiionaf-education 
programs, more implementation and 
progress studies need to be conducted 
on present piograms. Specific: information 
is required for long-term planning and 
formative evaluations have been deslgnud to 
meet this need for specificity. 

Fink, A., Ddvlt^b, 8i Klyin, f v^tlihifntii 
workshop III. BvQluutitjh in pfTjgr.ini pLinnin}^ Lo^. 
Angelu^^ CenlOf fur ihu Sludy ui tviilUiitiyns 
Univefsiiy of C«iljfdfnid, 1976. 

Hoinkel, 0,A., Et Tt'p'i'tiinOi \ ,1-- ^n jssnssfnofir c>/ f/ic 
marine industry and marine tvchnoiQ^y programs in 

repofl. {ERIC Doeumuni 081 420) 

Klein^ 5.^ renslt'fmacherj Ci & Alkirij M=C. tht* 
CGnluf chonyrny evalujlron rnodd. fvj/uafion 
Conpmenf, Lu& Angules, CdNtorniyi Cunluf tor ihv 
Siudy of Evaluaiion, UCLA, 197% 2 (4). 2-16. 

Wt'i^ij C,H: Betwuun ihtjcup jnii thy jtp, Ev,iltuuit;n 
Comment. Lo^ AnyyluN; Curifur for ihtj ^Sfudy 
ol Evajujlrun, UCLA, 1973, 4 ji), 1.2. 
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CONFLICT IN CALIFORNIA 

CAUSAL 
FACTORS 
AND 

A PROPOSAL 
TO REDUCE 
ITS INTENSITY 




Lewis T^fbox 



The Issue 

Over the past few years, there appears 
to be taking place in Canfornia a visible 
sharpening of the traditional conflfct 
between the various segments 
presently competing for the limited 
resources being allocated to education 
by county, state, and federal resources; 
the four-year schools, the community 
colleges, the regional occupation centers 
and programs, and the regular K — 12 
system. If the four-year schools are 
separated Into two subsystems, i.e., the 



University of California and the 

stale university /college system, there are 

ociualiy five levels. In addition, within each 

segment, there are special interest 

groups thai also compete for funds. A 

maiter of primary consideraiion to 

tht. involved in vocational education is 

the * iHcation of this conflict, 

parti !s it concerns the schism thai 

conin e^ist be^veen academic and 

vocatioi ofesslonals and personnel. 

Within t'. 'f these groups function 
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many other subgroups, each lobbying for a 
- specla! interest. Within the vocational- 

education groups, special attentron is being 
paid to the duplication by the various 
educational delivery systems in providing 
vocational coursei to the public. It is 
this area of vocational education this 

bUGATION: 

paper will discuss in an attempt to shed 
some light on the conflict w^ithin the 
California educational community. 

The IntensifiCBtion of the Conflict 

The fivB^percent cap. In his 1975-76 
budget. Governor Brown of California 
imposed a five-percent growth cap upon 
all educational institutions and agencies. 
In the past^ educational Institutions 
had prepared their budgets based on 
average daily attendance (ADA) forecasii 
of the next year. For the fiscal 
year 1975-76^ administrators and 
school boards had followed the usual 
procedure of beginning their budget process 
[n the late fall of the preceding year. 
This cuilomary timeline enabled them to be 
ready for public hearings in the early 
summer and for the finalizing of all 
proposed budgets In the month of August, 
But in June, 1975, without warning, 
the legislature paised the state budget 
which IncludecJ the five percent cap. It 
came too late for the adjustment of 
^ budget proposals to reflect the cap. 
But the effect of the cap was unequivocal: 
no program requiring state asiiitance 
was to increase by more than five percent 
of Its funding for the preceding year, 
unless of course, the local districts 
wanted to absorb the extra cost out of 
local funds. Thus, when the state 
legislature accepted the proposal, a 
principle of educational Finance in Carrfornla 
changed dramatically almost 
overnight At the same time, the change 
required all who determine educational 
budgets to re-order their prionties 
and budgeting processes. Indeed, the 
governor requested the continuation of the 
five-percent growth cap for another year. 
Thus, the effect of the squeeze placed upon 
local funds was to be continued. 



The response of administrators and 
school boards to the cap was predictable. 
Programs were cut where possible and in 
some cases, staff was reduced. At the 
present tlme^ as new budgets are being 
prepared, it is clear that resources 
are being allocated to those groups who 
have the strongest voice in the affairs of 
the particular district at the particular 
moment. Inevitably^ the imposition of the 
growth restraint has resulted in , 
intensified competition for scarcer 
resources within the educational 
community , , , and the allocations are 
not always made in the best interests of 
one of the critical participants in the 
educational process: the student. 

Similarly, competition ^ and tension — 
within the California educational 
community has increased with the 
passage of AB1821 (Montoya). Section 1 
of this bill establishes regional adult 
and vocational-educational councils 
composed of representatives of local 
educational agencies. The function of 
these councils is to review and make 
recommendations on vocationaUadult- 
and continuing-education courses. The bill 
also seeks to prevent unnecessary 
duplications within the various regions 
set up under its specifications. In 
October, 1975* hearings were held 
throughout the state. It Is no secret that the 
hearings, particularly those in Los 
Angeles, generated heated discussions 
when formal presentations were made by 
spokesmen for the various segments 
of the educational community. Widely 
discussed during the hearings was the 
level of state funding and the degree of 
control exacted by the state for that 
support. It was found that if the typical 
level of state funding for educational 
units in California is approximately 30 
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percent (with 10 percent fedefal and 60 
percent locaj funds), the state appears 
to want to exert 51 percent contro! for its 
30 percent support while the federal 
government appears to expect 
educational prograrns to follow their 
guideHnes^' (See ''What Is this 
RAVE in Vocational Education" elsewhere 
in this journal). 

But, where competition for funds 
Increased, the old academic/vocational 
education conflict emerged with renewed 
vigor. Indeed, the five percent limiting 
of funds set off a host of reactions, 
particularly by special-interest groups who 
clamored for their fair share by 
questioning the validity of existing 
educational goals and objectives. 
Indeed^ there are times the basic 
purposes of educational institutions 
must become subject to new 
interpretations. In California, where 
existing ADA formulas have dictated 
state support, statements broadening 
the appeal of the institutions were 
added, thereby gaining additional ADA 
and thus, increased state support, 
Most schoois and colleges hewed pretty 
closely to worthwhile student objectives, 
students needs and most particularly 
to academic teaching and the pursuit of 
excellence, but in some instances, 
appeals and Inducements were added to 
the point of overriding what some would 
consider to be the legitimate purposes of 
educational institutions, 

For example, a position paper presented 
by Richard Reed at Barstow College 
(1975) fold of one small college 
in California that did take another look at 
its educational mission. At 
that one small coilege, the philo- 
sophy of the college took into considera- 
tion the diversified character of potential 
or actual students, the nonacademic 
occupational or career goals compatible 
with a college program, the necessity for 
good citizenship, and the existence of 
significant differerices of opinion concerning 
what other educational programs should 
be Included in the curriculum. Dr. Reeb 
reported, ''The result was a rather untidy but 
not indefensible collection of goals 
which persons of both academic and 
vocational bent could live with," He 



clearly indicated that he felt the philosophy 

or a college should balance the 

primary academic objectives with 

the secondary nonacademic objectives. 

Similarly, I would like to suggest that there 
need not be a polarization between the 
academic and nonacademic programs in 
education. Although there are many 
instances of this kind of conflict, they 
indicate nothing so much as a fear that 
academic programs may be threatened by 
vocationaUeducation programs. Indeed, 
such attitudes have been successful in 
affecting the skewness academically 
oriented personnel may desire; supporting 
figures may be found in the California 
Advisory Council on Vocational 
Education Report for 1974-75 (p. 5), 
This report indicates that, while 
occupational programs have been growing 
witfi enrollments up over 34 percent and 
vocational instruction being offered in 
over 300 fields, there Is nevertheless 
greater emphasis on the college 
preparatory track by both counseling and 
guidance staff. But don't those in education 
of the so-called aicademic bent take their 
courses in the hope that they will be able 
to find positions utilizing the skills 
learned In their courses? While these 
people do not take vocational programs 
as such, aren't they nevertheleis seeking 
education that will lead to employment? 
Is this not seeking education for employ- 
ment skills? And is this not the same 
objective as that of the machinist, the 
accountant, or the laboratory technician 
who goes to school or college? There can 
be no argument that all courses eventually 
lead to vocational goals for most 
students (although some may 
be seeking recreational or other 
pursuits) and that these goals are the 
overriding objective of our educational 
programs. J, K, Little (1971) indicates 
that schools should be open to all and 
serve purposes as broad as the range 
of human vocations and avocations. 
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providing educatjonal opportunjtjes in 
which students may pariiGfpate throughout 
their lives. The cfitlcal iisuei, then, 
raally is whether the curriculum nneets the 
needs of students in satisfying their career 
objectives. Surely, reaching these 
objectives is why they came to school. And 
just as surely, if their needs are not 
met, they are likely to act as consumers 
do in any free society; they will seek to 
satisfy their needs utilizing other 
delivery systems. 

fhree Options 

To do nothing. There are probabiy as 
many solutions to solving conflicts 
within the educational community on the 
state and local fevels as there are , 
individuals willing to recognize - - . 
conflict. However, because all possible 
solutions must take into account that 
most of the conflict is caused by a 
shortage of resources to conduct viable 
educational programs, those solutions 
that are either impractical or impose 
added costs cannot be considered. But 
since there are only three directions in 
which one can goi stand still, advance, 
or retreat, it might be worth noting 
that the factors of impracticality and 
costs are the very deterrents quoted by some 
administrators and schooUboard members 
for not doing anything at alL This status- 
quo attitude seems to derive from the 
traditional bureaucratic position that to 
act is useless, because problems come and 
go, and over time, are replaced by other 
problems. To act upon some of these 
problems, thereforei stirs up a 
hornet's nest of additional problems ^ all 
costing money and much effort, while it 
really makes little ditterence which 
problems are solved, or whether an 
attempt is made to solve them at alL 
These do-nothing administrators appear 
to feel they serve effectively if they plan 
over a long period of time. It 
must admitted there is some Justifica- 
tion for this attitude, for ai 
innovations such as AB1821 or the five- 
percent cap are imposed upon the educa* 
tional community, forces do spring up and 
go to work to change them.' 



Still, the "don't rocic-the-boat*' attiiude 
presents some inherent dangers, particularly 
where the innovations might turn out not 
to be passing fads. For example, while 
moves are already being made to change 
AB1S21, the concept of regional 
councils of some kind to monitor the 
duplication of programs may well be made 
a part of all or any — ^ new legislation. 
But what may occur with respect to one 
''change" may not for anoiherj many bills 
other than AB1821 have not carried this 
impact of "change" over an almost 
universal spectrurn. Thus, standing still 
might well be effective for most 
ongoing programs, for when old programs 
are changed, there will be attendant 
needs to accomodate these changes. The 
**art" now appears to imply the ability 
to distinguish between innovations that will 
be standardized and those that will 
disappear after a short time. In clear 
reference to today's problems, it might 
mean that to do nothing at the present 
might be a positive action. 

To effect change. If change is to be effected, 
however* the likely vvay to go about it 
is to revamp the budgeting process. This is 
particularly true in the area of future 
planning. Long-range planning has been a 
part of business arid industry as well as 
education for a long time, but business 
seems to have done a better job of 
responding to it in their budgeting processes. 
Indeed, business and industry indices bhow 
that the most successful profit-making 
institutions are those that have, 
adjusted their goals and objectives 
as conditions changed > It would therefore 
be reasonable to assume that a similar 
response would be beneficial to 
education as well. Within the range of 
control mechanisms, a developed budget 
is one of the most effective tools 
administrators have at their disposal. But 
they must be used, Koontz and O'Donnell 
(1972) list five basic kinds of budgets: 

• Revenue and expense budgets 

« Time, space, material, and product 
budgets 

• Capital and expenditure budgets 

• Cash budgets 

• Balance sheet or Position statement 
budgets 
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These kindi of budgets used by ihe 
business world can be modified to fit 
educational institutions, and some have, 
in fact, been effectively used by educators. 
At most institutfonSp it Is not the budget 
that is at fauit« it Is the budgeting 
process. Generally the process Is the 
same: it starts out with the distribution 
of budget forms to deparimeni heads. 
This request to submit a budget assumes 
the administrator is able to determine 
what the department will be needing 
the following year: little or no 
mention Is made of needs beyond the next 
year. When all departments' forms are 
filled in^ they are combined Into a master 
budget, which is then adjusted for available 
resources. These adjusrmenis are usually 
of an arbitrary nature, frequently made 
In the form of a set percentage reduction 
or achieved by the cutting of specific 
requests felt by admifiistrators to be "less 
essentlar* or ''not necessary," 

This budgeting process, as practised vvitfiin 
most educational rnstitutions, seems 
backward In orientation. Budgeting for 
nonprofit-making organizations, in contrast 
to commercial enterprises, cannot be 
based upon projected sales since 
there are no estimated revenues and no 
product requirements from which to 
develop the other necessary budgets. For 
nonprofit organizations, then, budgeting 
should start with the programs and services 
the insiituiion will runder; pragranis and 
services that are dictated by predetermined 
institutional goals and objectives. 

For educational institu )ns, the critical 
factor Is projected enro nent both In the 
short and the long-run tntie trames. 
Within this framework, goals and 
objectives must be determined upon 
consideration of elements such as student 
needs and desires, community needs, 
and state and federal guidelines. Student 
needs in particular must be seriously 
considered; If they :.re not, students will find 
institutions that do give them careful 
attention. Once priorities have been 
established, programs can be adjusted to 
avaiiabie resources. 

The key to this budge tlhg process seems 
to be not only the establishmenc of 



goals and objectives that satisfy 
student and community needs, but also the 
communication of such needs to those 
most directly concerned. It would seem 
that priorities for budgeting purposes 
can be set up in this fashion and that 
institutional short and long-range plans can 
be accomodated while Including the guide- 
lines set by state and federal legislation. 
Thus, the master plan should mclude goals, 
objectives, and priorities, and all available 
local, state, and federal resources can be 
brought into play to solve local educational 
probfems. A vivid illustration of this 
method of planning is provided by tlie 
Northern California Program Develop- 
ment Center, at Chico, California. The 
Chico Center Is based upon a three-phase 
program; 

1. The ranking of educational goals 
by the educators, the community being 
served, and the students of the institution, 

2. The evaluation and assessment of 
how well current programb are meeting 
the goals. 

3. The development by ;.he staff of 
program-luve! performance objectives to 
achieve the goals il they are not now being 
met. 

The three phases are scheduled to be com- 
pleted over a given time frame; this period 
may be not less less than si?? mon^hs/bur 
may last over two years. Sign iflcanilyi^ 
the commission on educational planning of 
Phi Delia Kappa cJistributes the Chico 
Center program as a model for community^ 
jnd professional involvement. What It 
shows is that once goals and 
objectives have been determined and 
priorities established, il is fiossible to 
develop budgets reflecting student needs 
and desires. 

Conflict should decrease as the 
levels of communication and understanding 
between those Involved in 
education Increase. Since the specific 
budgeting process an educational institu= 
tibn selects does reflect the perspectives 
and attitudes of the persondiities 
concerned, it would seem that everyone will 
want to give his/her best efforts. 
Though the Job may not be accomplished 
perfectly at first, experience will permit 
refining the process until the bufJ^cji 
arrived^at will reflect all factors and change 
is indeed effected. 
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"K' To cut 6ac/f. The third way to deal with 

t-,':- the conflict is to cut back staff and 
pfograms in immediate response to 

i V' tlie pressures. This has appeal for the 

jr^r ' near-term, squeezed^upon funds. Cutting 

j=: ' back responds to the pressing problem 

of restricted growth and nonproliferation of 
programs designed to attract student ADA 

r under the previous financing methods. 

It reiiev^es the pressures being placed 
upon \qc^\ funds. But It also creates other 
problems, such as the troublesome 

f :.- que. tions of whose programs should be cut, 
dnd w! ich teacher can be released 

s ; without dlsrupijng the continuing programs 
of tlie lr>ititution. In addition, tenure 
?aws and the new collective-bargaining 

'^■,V !aw must be considered, particularly since 
there exists a surplus of teachers and 
mo*^t of those currently working have 
, ; rure, It would be difficult, if not 

W' in uosNlble, to dismiss a currently 
i;' nloyed teacher. At California 

: c.vr ^Tiunity colleges, even part-time 

}' teachers can gain tenure, Thus^ while 
programs may be cut, these and other 
factors could keep the expenditures of 
funds at or near the same level as before 

.; with only the number of course offerings 
being restricted. Once again, it is the 

: student who is the real loser if cutting 

back is the way selected to deal with the 
problems. 

Fixed f vaf/a6/e^ and Bem'hvariabte costs 

Most educational writers have recognized 
that "fixed budgets" are markedly unsatis- 
factory In today's changing environment. 
*7 We have all experienced where 
^ teehnologlcal changes have made programs 

. obsolete almost overnight and legislative 
^^y^ y acts have changed the ground rules as 

quickly as the stroke of a governor's pen. In 
order to respond to these fluctuations, 
accountants have suggested education 
- analyze all of its costs and break them down 
i~ into fixedi variable^ and semi-variable costs. 
H Experts then would use sophisticated 



methods to separate variable and fixed 
cost out of the semi-variable costs. Using 
PERT, probability analysis, and computers, 
these experts would be able to project 
budgets at various levels of enrollment 
and financing. Indeed, for those 
institutions that have the expertise and 
equipment available, this method is 
feasible. However, such a system does not 
appear appropriate for those schools and 
college districts In California that are 
smaller and have limited resources and 
facilities. For those, let us turn to 
business and industry once more for a 
model. Small organizaUons prepare budgets 
for at least three levels of operations, 
(1) the most optimistic, (2) the least 
optimistic, and (3) the most probable 
level. In many educational organizations, 
once the regular (or most probable) level 
budget has been prepared, it would not 
be difficult, borrowing the fixed/variable 
costs concept of the business world, to 
prepare the other level budgets. If 
education were to use multilevel budgets, 
it would be possible to act positively 
upon changes In the environment, such as 
AB1821 or the five-percent cap. But in any 
case, the budget can be based upon a 
preconceived plan developed according 
to goals and objectives prioritized by 
those most concerned with the programs. 
Certainly, such a step will take most of 
the surprises out of the system and reduce 
the level of intensity of conflict within 
the educational community. In 
California education, emphasis can then be 
placed where It belongs: upon viable pro- 
grams that meet the needs and 
desires of the students and the communities 
in which they do — and will ^ live and work, 

footnofes 

At the hearings of the Assembly Select 
Sub-Committee on Education at Los 
Angeles in October, 1975, a further illustra- 
tion of the emotional dialogue that took 
place was an overheard comment from a 
participant; "Those who shout the loudest 
In an argument usually have the weakest 
position to support or defend." Most parti- 
cipants seemed to agree that the multiplicity 
of delivery systems we now have is 
ineffective and only creates the potential for 
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duplieation and waste of resources, Or. 
Walter Carciai President of the Rio 
Hondo Community College District and the 
T974-7S Preiident of the California 
Community and Junior College Associa- 
tioHi expresied the belief that the 
regional occupational centers and 
programi should be combined with the 
various high-school and community- 
college diitricti in which they are located. 
He also suggested ihaij^here should be 
a delineation of functions and 
responslbilliy for adult and continuing 
education. He further indicated that 
there had been an average increase in 
1975 of 10 percent in ADA statewide In 
community-college enrollments, a clear 
Indication of how the 5 per cent cap was 
hurting. Generally, the conflict-split 
appeared to be on three levels, the high 
schoqii, the R O C's and the R O P's 
and Community Coiieges* with all three 
segments being critical of the other, 

^As this paper was being prepared, 
the state legislature passed SB1641 
and AB2790 which effectively removed 
the five-percent cap and the defined 
adult category In state support for 
financing adult courses at lower levels 
than the under-21 age caiegories at 
community colleges. There were also 
additional court decisions that had an 
effect upon the equali^auon of local 
taxes for school support* one of which 
was a California Supreme Court decision 
reaffirming the earlier Serrano ruling 
declaring present California property tax 
laws supporting schools unconstitutional 
because of unequal local support levols. 
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One of th^^ featufeb of I his blcuntennial 
year has' bet i the time perspectlvG 
It has offGrrc^' to reflect upon some of the 
ways our he^^taye has led us into the 
prosent. It aUo has given us pause to con- 
sider some of the directions we might 
Jake for the future. For vocational 
education, this dual focus translates into 
looking at an interrelated concept, the 
changing relationship between vocational 
education and the workplace. Workplace 
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is here definud to iru IucIl* all iruhj^try 
ds well as labor, dgntulturLS 
manufacturing pljntb. uttkus. ^uyiv^, 
and giant corporations. 

In vocational u ducat ion. we havo fjrnjt^t riM_i 
dureffort& into a singlij thrust coiu t'tui dtt'd 
exclusively upon tht^ sLhiuc^L Parritipiitiun 
by the workplace to dato lia^ fiio^tlv 
been contined to erft)rt^ rruiUu sviihin 
the school framewc>rk. Traditinnallv. 
workplace involvt-rneiii toii^Kis o\ ^sUi h 
schoohoricntud ac tivjties ab fjruvitlin^ 
jobs for students whc) neud work c^ptTirni v 
to graduatLs Ot supplying cla'^^ruoni 
equipment, nuiferiaU, '^peak rs, grants, 
funds, scholaf'shifjs, ul oi^anizliiw cjr 
agreeing to tieldtrips, and ot a lirniUHi 
participation In -stiiool matter 5 a^ d(Kisk_jr\ 
council members. 

Efforts by the schcH>i^ them^ulve^ fiiive Himmj 
ruj more inn ova live. As-si^ianLe ^tiugfu b> 
the schools con^i^tb princi|)alU 01 Input 
from PTA orga/iii^ationb, Irn oK tMnent c)? 
volunteen* both in clas'sroorn arid 
extracurricular activities, and tjt 
service by pa re fit's anti ^staft on curnmirtco^. 
Clearly, the vocaiicifial hort/ons neud tu 
be expanded and nofiiratjitional rules- 
for workplace imolvement In edui atinnal 
programs explcjreck Thl-* paper wrll 
address itself io tlie umbilicus that 
should be osta^jM^hef 1 In order to acliieve 
busifiesS'inclustry t iti/tM i^hiip. 

Burt (1970) discussed iht^ evolving HOtiiil 
conscience ot husiru'ss. He rt^ptirted tfial 
this concept seernetj tu hase led to a niifiilier 
of workplaccf-education partit ipatory 
programs manifestly established to helf) 
eradicate ^uch prevalent social ills as 
poverty, unempluvfnenr, discrim I natitin , 
poor and irrelevant puli He edut anon, a fid 
waste of resources. St ilk vvfiile wcirkplat e 
social consciousness was not a new 
phenomenon and tji t asi(.jn.il elturis were 
essayed over a period ai years, fiurt 
suggested tfiat preoccupaiion wiih drs- 
advantaged minorilies prtiduietl the firsi 
major concerted efforts in an attempt 
to deal constructively with |)roblems 



icHated to tfie ri'cruiimeni, fmploymeni 
and tfiiinirig ui tlu^se mrncjritk's. lie aigumi 
conv irujfigly ; 

The les-^ufu industry has learned from 
its partii i^.jatlun hi ttu* War cm 
Puverty arid uflier manpower tlevelup- 
ment programs fias tunvinced 
ureal (limibers of ern^iluyers 
ifial the best ^^ay lur tills country tu 
disengiige itselt trcjiii a permanent 
program ut remediiil ecjuiaiiofi arid 
vcjcational training in their shops and 
offices is to iiecijiiie diit-cily involvetJ 
In improving pul)lic etlucation. (p. 155} 

Run iilso took note at the two uruK'rlying 
assumptions that stimulated iiianv 
i'.Oikp'aces to biM ome invulvecJ In im- 
provirig vocailocial education: 
"doubit; ^Uixaticin" and tlie sliortage uf 
entry-level skilled ^^-mployees. He detined 
"dcjuble taxation"' ab I lie burden car lied 
by industrial and~organ i/atlon leaders, 
whfj, as citii^etiSi pay tor |)ublic=school 
training and as employers, have to pay 
ag.lin for rc'tnedial C)n-th4*=jub programs. 
Beall (1976) reports that in a 1971 
Senate speecfi he liad found the federal 
government to be investing approxifiiaitdv 
urif^ dollar in refiiedial manpic^wer 
programs tcjr every dolLir Invested in 
i^reverTilvt* v(jt atlcirial education, I ive 
years and no imprtivement later, perhaps 
it Is tiriie tor us to reorder our prlcirlties. 
A system this noticeiibly ineffective 
would require liotli prut Ir-cirleri ted 
emplcivers and overt axtul i It I/ens lo wel' 
come an atteni|_>t at change. It rs clear tiuit 
the road to imprcjvemer'it is tu Involve all 
Cfjnci>rneci in vocational-etlucatlon 
prugrariis. 

A mutual recognltiun ut tfie Ijenetlis in- 
herent in coopurallve etforts betwec.'n 
edut atlori and tlie wcjrkiilac e tlu uf course 
antedate the 1960%. As i'arly as the 
Initial quarter of the century, tfie tirst 
vocanunal-education legislation was 
enacted with the Snilth^Hughes Act of 
1917. Barlow (1976) reports that some years 
before, the American Federaiiun of 
Labor hati [jreserittMl a case for vocational 
c- d Lj c a 1 1 o n at Its Tcj r u n t u co n v e n t i o r 1 . In 
1909, the young lab(jf federation had proved 
t oriciuslvely tf.) the Investlgatirig 
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commiiiee and to tht' inturusi ut business 
organizationb. boards at tf JcJe, athur 
labor organizations, and eclucdiur?* diat 
their recognition of dcfTTiands tor indu'iifial 
education was bast'd on thu real nct-d 
to find an alternatrve witlirn ihu 
educational sy^steni to tht* okl apfsreiitit t-*= 
ship system. In additicjn, bvioTv 
Srnith-Hugho^ pasit^d, a rL'pf>r! Had hin^n 
delivered to the U.b. Huusc oi 
ReprGientatrves defining thu throe sourtt*-. 
of manpower wa-^ttv \x'., tlie ifivuluniariiy 
idle> the imperfectly emplovcd. and tlit* 
improperly employed. The report indicatiHi 
that these categories of iho workforrt? rnust 
be eliminated before increaseci 
production could begin. The involvemt'nt ot 
industry reprebentdlive!* hdd beon 
Clearly established with the passing of the*^e 
early federal laws. Their function wab 
defined as of then; to advise, direct, 
evaluate, and assist in the conduct uf 
vocaiionai^educaiion programs. But the i^sue 
has never been that simple. 

If we recognize that there is nothing 
new in the concept ut : vitiating a meaning- 
ful indusiry-education rt/lationship, it is 
noiowprihy that industry appears to be 
increasingly encouraging relationshtps rt 
opposes when educator^ initiate 
laws mandating similar objectives. A 
related study (1958) done by 
the National industrial Conference Board 
found that, during the late 60's. bu^^iiius^* 
interest in public affairs had increased 
significantly for the 1,000 companies 
surveyed. A niajority of the companies 
studied indicated their concern for 
socioeconomic problems and their 
actions contributing to the resolution of 
those problems were described. In additiori. 
the study found that 6^ percent of the 
1,000 organizational respoJidenis 
expressed concern for the rmprovemenf 
of work/career ofDportunitie^ for 
minority groups. 



Indeed, dunng the l^isi detadi*, 
induj^trv involvenu'nf wjs vviijt.'sjiread in 
?.uch programs ii^ ni an puwr'f tievelopmeni 
and irdining {jrograrns, jol) corp^ 
f^rngranu. advisorv runwnittees to 
opportunities indu^triali/ation t enters, 
("(jnimunity actioii agefu. tub, < Dncentrated 
eftiplovment prugratii^, Ljrbari ccjalition, ihe 
Ndtiuiial Alliaiite iiJ Bu^sinc^^fnen , and 
many others. The rnajor im^saci ot these 
piu^rams has as \v{ lo Ije (ully asbesseci. 
fiuiVt'^er, the list of pat tit ipating 
workplaceb nurnbefed in the thoubantJs and 
all recognized this partiLipatlon jb a 
need to involve their orgaii izatiotis \n 
educational programs. The insights thub 
gained by industry regarding basic 
\ (jLational^educatiun needs db well as 
the more general problems of schools 
may well help explain why lofiay, industry 
continues to initiate cooperaMve 
relationships with education. 

\t the bame time, partly because of this 
increased involvenient. industry seenib 
to have become more aware of bchool 
failure^. A major criticism directed at 
bchool administrators concernb tfieir 
unwillingness to accept ativiee and 
assistance offered by industry. 
}jarticularly tor those prugramb educators 
have aitempteci to make relevant 
to the needs of the target population as well 
as to industry's needs for skilled employees. 
Former head of USOt Terrel Boll (1976) 
suggests that vocational education has had 
to change more fhan other areas of 
education bei uuse it mubt dual with the 
demands and trends of the labor market 
which fluctuate consiantly. Continual 
attempts must be made to incorporate 
technological and industrial innovation 
into new or existing programs. In add iiio/i, 
Commissioner Bell points out that 
vocational educatiori is also responsible 
for augmenting basic cognitive skills so 
that workers will be able to go beyond 
entry -level jobs. Ho reports that 
career awareness arid an improved 
understanding of a variety of work 
environments "may assume greater 
importance than it now holds." Dr. Bell 
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aUo feeU jhaL "murti thdi cm't 
before, vocdtiontil yduLiiMuri u ill o^f^antl 
its colUiborative dciivitiu^ tu eriLourdgt' 
youth lo bijy in ^chuol dritj connnuo iholr 
education/' (p. 10) Mi' fure^uus nnno 
extensive cooperdtiun wiih uiher 
inslilutionb, ^^uch indu>rry, business, 
and the home, and ^u^gcsrs, 'eniplnvur^ 
will bhjru rnure oi the burdijn wluth hd!» 
been placed on education lo erteci 
social change, including social mobility 
and equily/^ (p. Mh Indeed, indu^irv's 
awarenesb or the ^chuuls' rndbility to 
effect the changus needed to meet current 
needs ha^ led to the enTergivice of compdriy- 
owned and run vucaiional slHooIs ^uch as 
Westing ho use. North Americtin Rock well, 
Ryder, PhilcQ-N>rd, and <_ithers. These 
corporation^run schools are in addition 
to the tfdditronal private vocational 
schools. 

But as mcire and more segments of the vvt>rk- 
place are participating increasingly in 
educational progrann, there remains a 
nagging conviction tl^iat our schools have 
served well only a comparatively 
small percentage of the population and 
have offered the majority a mediocre 
education. Burt and Striner (19681 repori 
that we have not dealt effectively with 
a sizeable number of students who are 
competitively disadvantaged enteririg 
the mainstream of our economy. 

In answer to this concern, workpldces 
have committed themselves to 
eduCdtionaUinvolvt^ment program^ to a 
greater extent and with a uniqueness 
never before manifested. Many 
companies/rncluding Aetna Life and 
Casually, Iowa power and Light, and 
the Chrysler Corporatian have adopted 
schools. This method of educational 
involvement footers assistance for 
vocational progitim^ as a whole, inc luding 
student activities, work experience*. 



m^irut tional material, anci tuturing. 
1 ^"^e are services that Aid rfie dis- 
advantaged; but thev aUo help in gaining 
information needed to develop 
programs that profit botli industry 
and education. 

Kindred (1974) found that business 
<ecicjf-»are usually riiure ..illing t(j 
cooperate with bchools than educators 
assume, especially in the area of 
career education. There are several 
reasons for thi^ attitude, 
among them the fact that more and more 
job applicants know litiie about work, 
little about how to complete application 
forms. little about simply sitting through 
an interview. It would be to the advantage 
of industry if it were to encourage 
students to explore job possibilities and 
availabilities and to do ^o at an early 
age. Increa^sing numbers of business 
people seem to be aware of this situation: 
many assign the responsibility of 
working wiih education to a representative. 
If such a liaison resource does not 
exist within a company, many personnel 
departments provide coniacis for 
^chooU by inviting students to talk with 
them = or with other deparimeni 
employees — about specific job require^ 
merits or career opportunities in the 
industry. 

An exaniple of such a large-scale joint 
effort providing a numfjer of 
workplace vocatronaj classrooms is the 
California Regional Occupational 
Programs. Although established on a state- 
wide basis, these programs are funded by 
lordl high-school districts for the 
purpose of entry=level training, 
the ROP represents a viable network that 
produces an umbilical relationship: it 
gives life to the corporate citizenship 
goals of business in addition to providing 
a pool of trained, qualified young adults 
who have explored in the real work world 
their career needs before leaving 
high school. Keep in mind that the average 
metropolitan high school sits on about 
26 acres of land, instructs approximately 
2.600 students, and has necessarily 
limited staff, equipment, space, and 
funds. Conceptualize, then, a campus 
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Stretching throughout an area of / "iO 
square miles and serving more ihan 
13,000 students yedrly. Those dre th^ 
dimensions of the length and breadth 
of what Los Angeles Unified School 
District's Regional OccupaUonal 
Programs considers to be its cam pus. It 
is important to note that the pfograrTis 
use not only the dibtrict'^ 
regular high schools for class sites, but 
puts into service dozens and doivns o! 
local industry and business locations. 
The total volue of human resources, 
tools, supplies, and sophisticdted 
equipment made available for student 
use thus adds up to billions of dollars. 
The Los Angeles district has found that this 
initial, real-fife exposure to the world ot 
work has proven invaluable to the students, 
especially to those who have never set 
foot in or talked personally with a worker 
from an aircraft plant , with a furniture 
manufacturer, a landscaping company, a 
printshop, or a boat buitder. To accomo- 
date this need, there are two kinds of 
ROP programs: the "Day" ROP and the 
Regional Occupationai Programs Center. 
The ''Day*' ROP has approximately 
5.000 students a year attend classes 10 
hours a week, usually in two-hour 
sessions in the morning or early 
afternoons. Students arc bused to other 
high schools within the district's 
local administrative areas, or to 
nearby Regional Occupational Centers, or 
business and industry sites that offer 
their particular program selection. The 
second ROP program has grown to such 
immense proportions that it has been 
given status as a separate school and is 
called the Regional Occupational Programs 
Center. ROPC has an afternoon and 
Saturday program, offered outside regular 
school hours. As many as 90 percent 
of these classes are given at workplace 
sites. Eriich (1976) reports that about 
8,000 young people are enrolled every 
year. In classes that range in size from 10 
students at a county animal regulation 
center to more than 275 at Rockwell 
Internationars B-1 Division. 



The Security Pacific National Bank 
participates in the second type ROP pro- 
gram. 1 his corporation, amonii niany 
throughout the country, has set forth a 
citizenship policy designed to contribute 
positively toward the quality of life 
in all 500 communities where Security 
Pacific banking offices arc located. ThroLi^h 
this alliance with education, two ROP 
programs are operating as part of these 
citi/enship grjalb. one in the head office 
and one in a branch banking ottice. In 
the head office, located in downtown 
Los Angeles, students from six inner-city 
high schools learn general office skills in 
on-the-job work stations before 
graduation. Any student who shows an 
inturest in banking and demonstrates 
office-business skills in high-school course 
work is invited to enrolL The instructor, 
who is responsible for the students, 
is a certificated school-district employee 
and works closely with the bank's 
educational relations officer. The latter 
represents the bank and is 
responsible for the coordination efforts 
between the district and the corporation. 

The ROP instructors involved not only have 
responsibflity for the selection of the 
student participants, but also for the 
related classroom instruction. Security 
Pacific provides the practical experience 
with employees and bank equipment 
on a one-to-one basis with the students. 
Transportation for the student to the 
bank site from the feeder high schools is 
provided by the school district. The student 
is trained for proficiency in a Job but does 
not replace a paid employee or receive 
compensation while being trained. 
Instructional materials are provided to the 
classes by the bank and are given 
assistance by employees performi/ig 
any particular job function. These employee 
supervisors arc called station captains; 
they volunteer not rmly to work with 
the program, but also to help train and 
evaluate trainees progress every ten hours 
of instruction time. Training plans, 
including specific performance objectives 
and expected duration of training for each 
objective, are developed and maintained 
by the ROP instructor. 
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JoiuE efforts such lIs this onti ( dfi 
present Er^ps that rnubl Ciireiullw 
avoided when initljring indusiry-eciui utitHi 
a i I i a n ce s . Ach ie vem o n r c ) f d prop e r 
balance beEweun d pdrlic uljr ccjmpany's 
employee needs and ihv ubjecrrvi'^ 
of vocatjonal education must 
be a constant concern, f dututiijfi and 
trainiiig liniiled ru s^mvc u \\un\bv\ i}\ 
companfes rather than the t:ommufiit , -at = 
large cannot justity publu: support. 
Another trap that neud^ ru bu .utiidtHi \^ 
industry deniands tor 4cfiooU to 
spend excessive amounts 
of dollars for shup uquipnient jnd ^upplif^ 
which jtl' ptirt uf thu trjinirig .jiid whrtfi 
can = and bhouhj hf providt-d on-ilit'= 
job. 

Educators, rescMrcherh. jncj ^jlanners 

have been complcuously ungagt'd 

over a long periotl of tinu' in disc u^ikHi!? 

concerning workpljce education. Althout;!! 

today few doubts are cast un the vulicJify 

of the concept, thert> jppuur'^ lo be d 

somewhat detenslvo ctrtrfutlt' an thu 

part of some that tcK> niULh is e^^ peered ot 

this kind of joint eftorr. \\ here pitfdl!^ 

Such as the ones de^criijed Lii.)ovt' fiavt' 

to be carefully avijidod. even more rfTiport- 

ant i'i the net_H_j tu keep tlt'ar perspt^cnw 

and not endow such artenipts with the 

expectation of re^uiti ^ or even side* iMttM. is 

— they cannot achieve. In tfiis respect. Gruijb 

and Lavcerson (1975) much -quu red article 

the continuities aniJ lallaciub of vvcjrkpiace 

educarion has indi^u.J provcikt'd dn dtrilude 

of caution among vucatKjnal t/dutdtor^, 

Feldman (1976), borrowing rr<jm 

the febuttal to that drticle \)v tfie Ndrifinal 

Advisory Count iJ f -- Vocdfional hdijCdtion, 

suggested . 

The dialectical exi - > .jganre ot 
Crubb arid La/er-^on is uut of place in 
serious cliscu-^'^Mjn of th«' ^naK^ anfj 
achievemunr^ of t kiii^er antj voc afuindl 
educators . . . ' , c-cjut aisjrs, 
including voca: jfial {Klucators, see 
the need for enorrnous imfjrm (Clients * 
in workplaces and are cjften cimong 
the severest critics of th<» inhuman 
use of human betfigs by organi/arion'^ 
of all sorts. But tt'w wuiild agree 
that there is an inherent* inoxDrdi^le 
tendency tovvarfJ such df)usf*s. 



Fi'ld/Tian further [Kjinted cjut that 
vocational ecJucators, in a sean ii fur 
sup|jurt, have recklessly suggested that 
vvcjrkpiace etiucdtion would scilve all tl''- 
prublems of the world — from Ingrovs , roe 
nails to peace? of souL cautioned that 
some of the ills of sot:ietv. such as 
u n ein p lo ym t • n t , u m 1 rem plo s'm e n t , a n d 
wurkur dibsatisfacticjn cannot f;e resolved 
hv one constituency alone. Solutions ro 
these problems can onlv be acfiieved, 
fuklman affirmed, in a joiiit effort where 
both the workplace and educational sej*" 
ments continue to work together to set 
right certain "crimes ttinnniied by the 
e CO n c_j m i c s t r u c t u re . " ' 

hidt't'd.a nuniber oi organi/ationr* havi- 
been developed to foster such coof^erative 
efforts, prominent among tfiese aru the 
Industry -Educational Councils. Thc^ 
Northern California Couricil states 
its ubjectfves as follows, 

. recogni/es (he complete 
interciepencJence of education ancJ 
industry . . . obtains leadership 
ectually from education and the 
eritire cummunity . . . recognr/es 
that unk*ss the (jividedness winch 
exists ( d?i t'linimaieci and mutual 
respect, confidence ancJ cuoperarion 
c an he e^tabli^lit^tJ , we shall be waiting 
rhi' greatest resource available to all 
ot us . . the traineci manpower ancJ 
leadership which is essential lo our 
country and the world. (NCIEC, p. 1) 
There have been other actions taken 
that signal the achievement of collaboration 
between the two agencies. Schools have 
appointed a nunifjer of incJustry-education 
coordtnatcjrs and business fiiis 
pdrallel(/d these appuiritmerns with 
iru rc'iising nunibers of Cf^mpany and 
union educali(_jnal Iiai^uri stdtt. 
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Although the mention of industry 
advliory committees goes back as far *is 
the Smith-Hughes Act, the demand for 
greater industry involvement pariiculdrly 
in evaluating programs increased wiih 
the 1968 Amendrnerits to the Vocational 
Education Act of 1963. Again, the 1976 
Vocational Education Amandmvnn call 
for additional support for alliances and 
continued support for advisory councils 
on all governmental levels, councils nor to 
ba constituted by a majority membership 
from the field of education. The responsi= 
bilities of these advisory councils are not 
restficied to program evaluation. The 
1976 Amendments also spell out advise- 
ment regarding programs, services, and 
other activities of vocational education, as 
well as the introduction of individuals from 
business^ the professions, and related 
field of endeavor into the schools as 
counselors, advisors* and/or vorational 
teachers. In addition, there is support for 
bringing students into working establish- 
ments and giving counselors or vocational 
teachers experience in business, the pro- 
fessions, and so forth. Support for these 
types of exchanges is not confined to 
words: appropriations for funding these 
activities are available. 

There seems to be no question that voca- 
tional education has witnessed an evolu- 
tion over the past 60 years in the 
development of the workplace-education 
partnership. Passing from oratory 
to eulogy to persuasion to legislative 
mandate, vocational education has clearly 
found that such alliances are in the best 
interest of all served* Rather, the question 
is whether workplace involvement in 
education will grow ^ and in which 
direction, Shane and Shane (1969) in their 
massive forecast for the 70's saw that* 

During the next ten years, business 
will participate in education to 
a greater extent. The growth of 
a cooperative business and education 
relationship will be of greater portent 
in the seventies, (p, 29) 

Whether these experiences, given additional 
impetus, will usher in a period for the 
next decade of relevance, involvement, 
pariicfpation, commitment, and coopera- 
tion among all supporters of vocational 
education remains to be statin. 



To conclude thib essay with the thoughib 
of one of vocational educiition's most 
vocal bupporters, Senaiur Beall (1976) 
emphasizes that the one vital goal is 
to provide rnoru work-experience opportu= 
nities in addition to iniprovirig the co- 
ordination of training progranis with job 
o p p o r t u nities a n c 1 o ihor man po vv e r e Hons, 
Such a perspective calls for determinations 
by business and industry not only to serve 
the corporate citizenship goals, but to 
Join with education in defiiiing career 
objectives and helping to fulfill tht^ir 
needs for skilled manpower. 
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6 se hablan espanol ? 



Arthur Hidalgo 

The need for communication skilh 

Historically, vocational oducation has 
dealt to a large extent with training 
programs designed to prepare Individuals 
for an occupation so that they may secure 
immediate employment upon completion 
of these programs. At the same time^ it is 
widely accepted that the requirements of 
Industry determine occupaiiofial skills 



needed for employment and occupational 
maintenance. Over the years* business, 
industry, and the state employment 
development department representatives 
through advisory committees — have met 
periodically with educators to review the 
current occupational programs in relation- 
ship to the trends of employment market 
analysis, job availability, occupational 
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skills required for entry level p 
CQntinued retraining, and other pertineni 
matters. Traditionally, inter employee- 
clientele relations and job responsibilities 
have been concerns of the advisory 
committees, although the advisory capd* 
City was only to revievv and recommend. 
After suitable study, vocational educators 
would consult with curriculum spe= 
cialisis, counselors, administrators, and 
program evaluation specialists to analyze 
the advisory committee's recommenda- 
tions. The intent generally was to opera- 
tionalize the findings and thus, determine 
the latest educational methodology 
of the delivery system for implementation 
and student participation in learning 
about current required technical 
and occupational skills, in other vvords, 
the transition from the classroom to the job 
was made a relevant process. Congress- 
man Perkins from Kentucky says in the 
American Voc3tional Journal (1976), 
vocational educators must (tilso) 
make greater efforts to assure that the 
job training that they are offering is 
relevant to the jobs which will be 
available to students upon completion 
of school and to adults when they 
finish their vocational courses, 
(pp. 104 and 114) 

Clearly, it is of paramount importance 
for all vocational programs to be relevant 
to industry and to the society it mirrors. 
If there is a new challenge facing voca- 
tional education on its way into America'*^ 
third century, the questions to be con- 
fronted are largely the same questions 
industry and society have been contront- 
ing for many years: offering goods and 
services to a clientele whose English may 
be limited — or not exist. The new chaN 
lenge, then, is one of communication. For 
vocational education, this means a deter- 
mination whether to include communica- 
tion skills within the occupational programs 
that are related to the job market, both 
in terms of performance and service. 

But if one were to affirm that those 
communication skills are indeed vital, 
does the responsibility of learning another 
language lie with. the student or the 



instructor? With the community or the 
educational institution? With industry 
or the clientele it 5er\*es? And for that 
matter, how do you define communication 
and what constitutes a "foreign" language? 
Haugen (1956) defines knowledge of a 
foreign language as the ability to com- 
municate from the range ut passive 
understanding of mixed dialects to mastery 
of complete language use other than 
English. Still, although bilrnyualism and 
biculturalism in America have strong 
roots, commerce, trade, and services have 
been communicated in English since the 
turn of the century, due, according to 
Dolores Litsinger (1975) to the "assumed 
assi" niliation of economic, educaiionaL or 
social aspects of a larger society." This 
process may continue today in many arc.i^ 
of the country, but the 70's have 
brought a new phenomenon. Minorities 
have found that while maintaining com- 
munication in non-English dialects, 
bilingual and bicultural capabilities 
enabled them to keep alive their cultural 
identities as they assimilate into the 
mainstream. This is a pattern unlike that 
of earlier Immigrants, who assimilated 
into the larger population while losing 
their original identity in the mainstream. 
We have only to recall the "greenhorns'* 
and others who were taunted because they 
were lagging in their absorption 
within the society of the day. The recog- 
nition of this divergence of social and 
economic identities across the country 
has generated volumes of material and 
caused millions of dollars to be spent 
on bilingual and bicultural education, it 
is not the purpose of this paper to discuss 
the question of cultural assimilation 
versus cultural separatism. It is, instead, 
to present a careful examination of the new 
challenge and attendant proble^is for 
vocational education to come to terms 
with the needs of communities where 
English is not the dominant language 
and where its use is limited. 

Demographics support the notion that 
Spanish may serve as a viable example 
in determining the importance of the use 
of a foreign language within the context 
of vocational education In the United 
States. 
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Somg Smistics 

It has been estimated by governmunt 
census (1972) that there are over 16 
million persons of Hispanic background in 
the United States, a large percentage of 
whom are either Spanish-speaking 
(approximately 6+ million) or have close 
Hispanic cultural ties. In jdditron, it \% 
estimated that over 200,000 persons 
a year of Hispanic or Latin American ori- 
gin immigrate into rhe United States 
wilh New York, Florida, and the 
Southwestern section of the United Staies 
showing the largest concentration oi 
these immigrants. Although many of the 
new arrivals earn their livelihood in an 
English-speaking environment, a con- 
siderable amount of their earnings and 
investments are speni in situations where 
Spanish is used for communication. 
In 1971, the state of California, with 
particular emphasis on southern 
California, released some revealing statis- 
tics. Information taken from a study 
commissioned by a local Los Angeles 
Spanish-language radio station (kVVKW) 
showed the following count and economic 
distribution of Spanish -speaking, 
Spanish-surnamed , or Hispanic -origin 
populations. 

Southern California 
Spanish-Speaking Populntions 
(1971) 

Los Angeles County 1.290,000 
Orange County 160,000 
Ventura County 74.000 
Santa Barbara County 46,000 
Earnings for all four counties showed a 
total of $4. 3 billion, of which over S3 
billion spent for consumer goods. In 
Los Angeles and Orange counties alone, 
over $1,3 billion was spent on such goods. 
The same source found that approximately 
$1,7 billion was spent communicating in 
Spanish (Forbes, Stenson. and fJalcJridge, 
Radio Stations KWKW and KOXR). 
Although this study was done in 1971, 
there i:- r eason to believe that these 
figure^T ct full cultural assimilation: 
they do bhuw a clear picture of earnings 
and escpenditures of population figures 
released by the U.S, Immigration Depart* 
ment. There is, in addition, evidence that 
over one million illegal aliens are living 
within these same areas, many of them of 
Hispanic culture and not included in any 
census figures. 



Educators, law enforcement agencies, 
lawyers, doctors, health services, people 
in real estate, banking, and many others 
were the first groups to feel the impact and 
the legal ramifications and economic 
disadvantages of not communicating and 
translating Spanish correctly; these groups 
aNo were the first to ass.ess the* advantages 
of being able to provide such services 
when and where they did. Today, southern 
California's awareness of the need to know 
a second language seems to be growing. 
To cite a recent example as reported in a 
local California newspaper (San Gabriel 
Tribune, Jan. 23, 1977). "Valley Spanish- 
Speaking Areas would Get Assist: Medics 
Trained in Mexico,'* The article goes on to 
say that the Liniversity of Southern 
California School of Medicine and the 
County Department of Health Services are 
jointly designing a program to allow 
American medical students presently study- 
ing in Mexico to return to the United 
States and complete their internship- 
training in areas where Spanish Is the 
dominant language. The new program, 
called ''Fifth Pathway," will allow 
Californians to return to California after 
four years of medical study to work in 
health offices and health centers as 
interns, clerks, and in various other Cdpa= 
cities. The assumption is that these students 
will be particularly vvell-suited to work in 
Spanish-speaking areas because all had 
to learn the language while in Mexico, 
Another example: the Highlander, Sept, 
1, 1977, reports that staff at the Los Angeles 
County Medical CMnic have computerized 
the labeling of prescriptions in Spanish; 
half of the dispensary's 3,000 to 5,000 pre- 
scriptions per day go fa Spanish-speaking 
persons. And the health services aru not 
alone. Other service-related industries are 
beginniiig to react. Example: the Marriott 
Hotel chain is actively seeking personnel 
able to communicate in other languages 
and to place them in key positions. The 
Marriott management has found an up- 
surge of travelers who speak no English, 
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in addition to these figures. Ins Angelt^*- 
County ihows some 11 ,213 (lyri figure) 
business ownerships of Spanihh-ipfMkin^ 
origin. Obviously^ the economic a? well 
as social impact ot people of Hi spun it 
origin or culture must be recugni/ecl. 

It would appear. In the I in hi or th«'st^ 
statistics, that opportun itieb tor sot Jliunul 
students who can speak and write Spani^fi 
are limitless. This mav bo a bold statemeni 
to make. Further. Spcinish in this paper 
is not meant to describe the Spanish lanuu- 
age as it appears in classroom literature 
or as it is used in the classical 
sense. Thc^ need tor students i^ to learn 
Spanish as it is used in the work-a-diiv 
world • The urgency ot thiH net?d surely is 
what Barlow (1976) had in mind whpn 
he referred to Edw in Lee's assumptions 
that lie at the base ot the place and 
nature of vocational education in the social 
economic order, Assumption no. 5 states, 
An adequate program ot eciucaiion tor 
work requires cooperation with a wide 
variety of nonschool agencies and 
groups. Some of these are in the com- 
munity immediately served by the 
schools. They include employers anci 
employees both singly and in ^roup^: 
they include parents and youth itselt: 
and they include such organizations 
as public and private employment 
agencies, chambers of commerce, 
service clubs, and religious and 
charitable organizations. The list is 
almost as comprehensive as the gamut 
of such organizations represented 
ifi the community^{AVA JournaL p. 65| 

If we are to interpret Dr. Lee s statement 
that the community, employees, employers, 
and schools must cooperate with each other 
for relevant and successful educational 
programs, it is apparent that the key for 
cooperation arnong these various entities 
Is the understanding and consideratron 
of each other's human values, whatever 
the methods of communication. 



Thu^. vocational edurattjrs will hase la 
respond to our ever-more comph'x !jo (Jet\ 
and the facts of social and economic lite 
generated bv the various ftjrces that 
make up this society. Until \ery recenilv, 
bilini^ual education in vocational educa- 
tion was iargelv ignored. Niavbe this 
EjefK iencv v, as due in !h?- fact that vsith 
tew exceptions schools tailed to ^ee and 
point out to firms and organizations the 
economic advantages of offering services 
to Spanish-speaking clientele by Spanish- 
speaking protessionaK. Yet, th(^ Basic 
Occupation Language Trainir .import 
(BOLT) to the U.S. Depaftment of Labor 
0971) clearly stated, 

N un -Spar^ i -sh -speak ir>g pro * essionvi! ^ 
and other persons w ho provide 
indispensable services to Spanish- 
speaking communities could better 
perform their services and belter 
communicate with the people they 
ser%^e if they had a working knowledge 
of Spanish and a belter under- 
standing ot the Culture and customs of 
their Spanish-speaking clients. 

First, we must address the fact that some 
students in vocational education come 
from Spanish-speaking homes; but sve 
must not forget that we cannot expect 
colloquial Spanish-speaking persons to 
respond in technical and sophisticated 
occupational terms or phraseology when 
industry and/or service-related professions 
require Spanish interpretation. It is, in 
effect, much the same as assuming that 
students from underprivileged Anglo or 
Black backgrounds will be effective if 
they use street-type English in formal 
situations. Certainly it constitutes less 
than a source of professional pride when 
older people or children are in need of 
medical or other services and they 
cannot be understood. From a huiTianistic 
as w'ell as an economic point of view, 
the list of the need for bilingualism is 
endless. Indeed, the problem cannot be 
solved by the use of conversational 
{kitchen) Spanish. Emphasis must be 
placed on correctly iranslaitng and/or 
knovving the technical terms and phrases 
used in the specific occupational areas. 
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There are, after allt about as many ditfurent 
Spanish dialects as there are vvay^ to 
speak English. 

If we agree that the mediijal proto^sron, 
the police, and all others who 
deal with the Spanish-speaking conimunitv 
are becoming aware of the need ror 
trained bilingual personnel — or they 
make requests for such personnel through 
advisory committees these agencies and 
Industries are essentially recommending 
that foreign language and bilingual 
specific terminology be integrated into 
vocational training. To try and meet this 
recommendaiion presents a major 
challenge to vocationai education. It 
would appear that the only possible answer 
is to include non=English communication 
skills into the vocational-education 
curriculum. This approach is important to 
the mono-English speaker as it is to those 
who will find employment in communities 
where the use of English is limited, but 
who speak colloquial Spanish. Recogni- 
tion of this need has led Congress to 
include bilingual training funds in the 
Vocational Education Amendments of 
1976 under Title \ U Section 181. These 
funds amount to a total of 100 Million doN 
lars to extend Ovcr 5 years, beginning with 
fiscal year 1978, Where federal funds for 
bilingual and bicultural education had 
earlier been allocated to primary and 
secondary education, Congress has now 
included bilingual vocational-education 
training, and done so, "In the best interest 
of the country, an asset to the community, 
industry and society/' 

As mentioned earlier, the demands for 
bilingual education and the need to com- 
municate in an actual job environment 
have created a new relevancy to vocational 
education — and to language instruction. 
For vocational education, the importantt^ 
of Spanish to the workforce poses the 
question whether it is the responsibility 
of vocational education to offer foreign- 
language or bilingual lnstructior>. Foreign 
languages have of course always been part 
of the liberal-arts domain, roreign- 
language classes have been offered through- 
out our educational institutions either 



as a prerequisite tor higher education or 
because linguistic knowledge played an 
important role in the liberal-arts curri- 
culum. The Rowland Unified School 
District described its language arts 
programs as follows (1971) "Understand- 
ing of another culture is greatly enhanced 
when there is praciical use of the culture's 
basic language, v^hen literature can be 
read and when conversation can be carried 
on witfi ^^me facility." 

The language instructor within the libeial- 
arts curriculum traditionally upheld 
these curricular points ^ until students 
failed to enroll for classes due to 
the non relevancy of a language pre- 
requisite or incompatabilfty to actual lang- 
uage spoken outside the classroom. Here 
too the challenges of our changing society 
proved their impact. Haugen (1956) sug- 
gests that differing motivations for use 
of language leads to differences in learning 
reinforcement among biiinguals, parti- 
cularly since the primary motivation Is 
usefulness of communication, with 
function in social advance, emotional 
invulvemeni, religious and literary-cultural 
values as well. 

it is interesting at this point to note that 
if society has expressed its new awareness 
through congressional funding, the 
sweep of reaffirmation of our civil rights 
has been expressed through the courts and 
the establishment of advisory groups in 
traditional educational institutions. 
And so too, the public sector is expressing 
a new interest in learning a foreign 
language ^ and for all of us, this resur- 
gence is resulting in better multicultural 
understanding. The occupational relevancy, 
which focuses now on a new dimension 
for students and educators in the main- 
stream of vocational educaiionjs a result 
of fhese realities. 
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It hss been a slow process. In 1968, 
President johnion signed into Idw the 
Bilingual Education Act {Title VII of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act), 
In May 1975, the bilingual training 
programs under Part Five of the Vocational 
Education Act of 1963 were amended to 
incluLie awards and CQntractb tor the 
development and operation of bilingual 
training programs. 

What does all this mean for vocational 
education? The question is answered tor 
us by employers, whether in industry or 
across government levels. There is a 
clamor for bilingual personnel able to 
perform occupational responsibilities 
effectively in two languages or in the 
appropriate language of the clients they 
serve. The challenge is clear; we must 
respond! 

Below are sorne examples of occupational 
language training programs that have 
succeeded in these goals. 

BOLT and Other Programs 

The Basic Occupational Language Training 
-^BOLT^ program used in Nuw York with 
its large Spanish-speaking populations 
has proven highly successful because the 
program formulated a methodology uni- 
quely suited to provide trainees with a 
positive and useful language experience. 
BOLT used: 

• a team of highly empathetic teachers 
skilied in audio-visual and audio- 
lingual techniques for leaching English 
as a second language 

• a course curriculum based on job 
reiated vocabulary and usage needsi and 

• a flexible delivery system of the most 
advanced electronics equipment which 
allow/ed BOLT to take the class directly 
to the students rather than vice versa. 

Concurrent with the development of the 
English BOLT, monolingual supervisors, 
management personnel^ and civil 
servants who were Heavily involved in the 
activities of the Puerto Rican and other 
Hispanic-origin community were taught 



Spanish-language skills. The- methodology 
for the one was essentially the same as 
for the other. The U.S, Department of 
Labor has available the final report on 
the program. 

At a local community-colleMc level, 
Santa Ana (California) lr. College has 
iiisiiiufed another program. Its aim is 
to train secretaries in a bilingual secretarial 
clerical program. Started at the reciuest of 
luLul industry, the program actuany du^ ulups 
bilingual competence in monolingual 
trainees and teaches bilingual students 
skills needed to work effectively in mono- 
English offices. Whore this second feature 
is realistic and beneficial to the Hispanic 
student, the first is a recognition ui the 
understanding and consideration of human 
values of even richer implications. 

Cor7C/us/on 

If vocational-education relevancy is to be 
achieved, a team effof^^ involving students, 
language instructors, and vocational edu- 
cators must work jointly within a bilingual 
occupational training program — or with an 
occupational training module for students 
now bilingual. Or, the foreign language 
can be introduced at various appropriate 
entry-points during the occupational 
training program. This last can be done 
after the specific skill is learned in English 
or if the student is weak in English but 
fluent in a forergn language. 

The relevancy and occupational 
necessity of knowing a foreign language 
will cause an increase of enrollees in 
the foreign-language classes. Actual work 
experiences illustrating the usefulness of 
bilingualism related to vocational educa- 
tion will also encourage those students 
who traditionally view a foreign language 
as a handicap. Such students will be 
encouraged to view being bilingual as an 
advantage svithout negative restraints, 

A spin-off of this philosophical approach 
is the exposure of career awareness; ex= 
posure to work experience may also be 
included In the foreign-language classes. 

Another spin-off is the realization on the 
part of those students who desire 
employment upon completion of their 
training program that language can be an 
effective tool for finding employment. 
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The effective use of businesi-industry- 
advisory represeniatives who serve the 
non-English speaking clientele can 
help educators^ both vocational and 
language Instructors — to identify problems 
ana technical terms common to everyday 
work experience. Core terms and technical 
language not ordinarily used in converba- 
tional or non-English can be identified 
and clustered to specific occupational 
areas. 

Federal funds are now available that can 
be used for bilingual education in the 
vocational-training areas. Both industry 
and educators should institute research 
programs to be able to determine if an 
oceupaiional training course should 
be offered totally in English, should be 
bilingual, and/or to what e>£tent the foreign 
language should be included In the 
vocational training. 
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"Articulation" is a word frequeniiy heard 
in educational circles. It probdbly qualifies 
— along with ^'coordination/' **com= 
rnunication/' **accountdbiIiiv/' antJ some 
others — ai a prirne example of current 
educational Jargon: the fairly undefined 
technical vocabulary of a special 
group that means different things to 
different peopk in that group: and 
something entinsly different again ^ 
if comprehensible at all ^ to the popu- 
lation at large. 
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These wordsp undoubtedly inllially 
selected by innovative educators 
because they represented meaningful 
descriptors of educational concepts, 
appear to be increasingly in danger of 
becoming caricatures of their original 
purpose. One has only to review what has 
been accomplished in many educational 
institutions over the last few years 
to realize that these words, and those like 
them, while intended to characterize 
action, continue to be used in the 
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professional literaturej In meetingSj 
and in other situations whme educdtors 
gather, without being acted upon. Thus, 
when any or ail of the^e words are used, 
they are gradually shrugged off as 
empty rhetoric. This response cannoi but 
create an expanding public cynicism and, 
worse, the eventual loss of trustful 
expectations that the process to achieve 
concrete results will be put into motion. 

What all of this means is that in the 
minds of many within the educational es- 
tablishment, as well as among education's 
public clientele, the basic integrity 
of the entire leaching and learning 
process may be in Jeopardy, At least part 
of the reason could be the careless abandon 
with which we use valued words. It would 
seem that to restore confidence in the 
process, we must confront the reality that, 
in education, our follow-through does 
not go far beyond our utterances. 

The concept of articulation presents 
a case in point. 

Certainly, articulation is a worthy 
example of consensus agreement as to 
its educational value, yet a clear case 
of an "utterance" with, at best, a variable 
*"follow-lh rough/" Though this essay is 
concerned with vocational education, the 
implications of a closer look at 
articulation may well be applied to other 
facets of education. 

Defined in Webster's Dictionary, 
ARTICULATION is a noun, of Latin 
derivation, meaning The action or 
manner of jointing or interrelating,"' 
as well as "2, The act of giving utterance 
or expression; the act or manner 
of articulate sounds/' The conventional 
application of the word to education gen- 
erally refers to the Jointing denotation - 
e.g., the coming together of people and 
materials rep resen fa tive of different 
segments or the educational community for 
purposes of sharing information and, 
possibly, active collaboration (co- 
laboring) on spheres of common concern. 
Is It possible tnat the dichotomy in the 
two definitions of this word has contributed 
to the problem of the word being used, 
but with little or no jointing action? 



Articulation is one of the words that 
fill endless policy documents or are 
used to impress various audiences. It may be 
found in nearly every educational policy 
report, in a wide range of educational 
evaluation instruments, in training 
materials and programs both for all 
specific educator roles and in the general 
resource materials intended to assist 
educators in improving the system. It 
would seem, therefore, that articulation 
has general acceptance as a viable and 
useful educational concept. However, 
those who take the time to scrutinize 
the programs and institutions that, 
through articulation, would be Joined 
in cooperative endeavor, will probably 
find little evidence of real articulation 
activity. Articulation, then, is merely 
a paper policy. 

But in vocational education, there exists 
a tremendous need for articulation efforts 
among various groups. For example, 
among (1) staff, advisory groups, stude'nts, 
and administration on local, county, state, 
and federal levels; {2) across prevocational 
offerings, secondary programs, adult- 
education programs, community-college 
programs, regional-occupation programs 
and centers, and college and university 
programs; (3) wUh "external" resources 
such as business/industry/labor, state 
and federal advisory councils, secondary 
and postsecondary statewide governing 
boards for vocafional educatfon, 
appropriate legislative committees, the 
Employment Development Department, 
federal and state workforce training 
programs (CETA); (4) with other educators 
and agencies dealing with the same 
"special" student populations, such as 
the disadvantaged and hahdicappedj and 
(6) with private vocational-training pro- 
grams, vocationaNstudent organizations, 
as well as with the surrouridtng com- 
munities-at-large represented by the 
governing boards of the local educational 
agencies. 

In short, the functioning arenas of 
vocational education in which the opportu- 
nity for articulaiton is possible ^ — if not yet 
operational ^ are vast. One might ask why 
this is so. It has been suggested that one 
reason is that vocational educators 
are sensitive to the exposure thai articula- 
tion inherently produces because it 
makes them vulnerable to critical views 
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and might force them to defend their 
polides. It has also been suggested 
that voeational educators, like many others 
In education, are protective of their indi- 
vidual jurisdictional domains. Undoubtedly, 
territorial isolation and independence 
of function among the various facets 
of vocational education have Increased 
over the years due to the practice of 
categorical funding. Whatever the 
contributing factors, the results of this 
situation have been separate development, 
separate administration, and separate 
operation of vocational programs, 
regardless of duplication and other 
ineffective as well as discriminatory 
practices. There have been few incentives 
to share> to communicate^ that is, to 
articulate. 

But, where circumstances previouily 
allowed such deterrents to collaborative 
efforts to impede progress, the climate is 
no longer the same. At this time* most 
publicly supported programs and agencies 
are under close scrutiny by private 
citizens or by the public's elected 
representatives and consumer- 
supported "watchdog" organizations. One 
result of this close ejcamination has been 
changes in some of the laws governing 
federal and state support of these 
public programs. For example, the 
Vocational Education Amendments of 
1976, recently enacted by the 94th 
Congress of the United Slates, contain a 
clear national mandate for vocational 
education and vocational-training 
agen«.ies and their personnel lo coordinute, 
cooperate, and articulate on many aspects 
of their programs. In California, 
Senate Bill 1821, enacted during the 
1975 legislative session, established the 
Regional Advisory Vocational Education 
Councils^ whose primary purpose for ______ 

existence is to bring together the 
representatives of the diverse 
vocational-education and trdining factions 
for cooperative planning and to ^ 
ensure that duprication of programs dbes 
not occur within regional boundaries. It 
would seem evident, therefore, that 



continuation of fiscal support and the 
position of vocational eductition as a 
high national, state, and local priority 
will depend on the ability of vocational 
educators to "put their house in order." 

When one looks at the witju ^^phere of 
vocational-education operations, it is^ 
obvious that choices havo to be made, 
and priorities established. For 
e:^amp!e, surveying the vast purview of 
existing avenues fur orticufjting a single 
vocational program with the above 
spheres of influence, clear 
choices can only be made through the 
systematic development of individual 
program priorities. 

Where is the initial focus to be 
directed in esiablishiiig those priorities? 
If vocational educators' prirnary 
concern is tc impact the educational 
experiences of students, priority should 
be given to articulation efforts 
vvith staff of other departments wiiiun 
their institutional communities. If, 
on the other hand, the primary concern is 
to enhance communications and to 
build collaborative bridges between 
individual vocational programs and 
the surrounding community^at-large, a 
multidimensional plan of action should 
be devised. 

Some suggested facets of articulation 
designed to assist the individual planner 
in future articulation efforts are discussed 
below. 

Articulmion withm indiviiiunl caursos 

Because vocational courses afford many 
opportunities to articulate with the 
dynamic nature of individual student 
development, courses should be designed 
^ or reorganized — to allow students 
to enter and exit course content 
at different points. Such open-eniry/open- 
exit policy is not only likely to increase 
participation in vocational courses, but 
also presents a way to demonstrate 
that a primary goal of vocational education 
is to meet the needs of students rather 
than to perpetuate the existence of what 
many consider to be an arbitrary training 
system. 
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Articulation between courses in thi* siimo 
vocational program 

Where a common core of skills and know= 
ledge^ for no apparent peddgogicol 
purpose^ Is repetitively reinforced within 
vocational-program offerings, reorganiza- 
tion efforts are needed to exif n i these 
essentials from each course content. 
There are a number of methods by which 
this core may be presented to all 
participating in vocaiional programs; 
through Inmvidualized learning 
packages, ll '^'H programmed learning 
methodology, o! through audio-visual 
materials centrally disseminated from a 
vocational resource center, to name a 
few. Whichever strategy Is used, this 
articulation effort can ensure that 

(1) the individual student is held responsible 
for integrating all necessary concepts, and 

(2) the total course content of each program 
offering evolves into a unique contributor 
to student development. Articulation, 
then> becomes intrinsic to the streamlining 
process and does not require additional 
e^certion. 

It is evident that, taking this 
approach one step further, the procens 
could be developed between various 
vocational programs within the same 
institution, e,H'* business education, 
industrial education, work -experience 
education, and others. And, once 
begun, this approach might even be 
expanded to include all vocational- 
program offerings operating within the 
same facility, regardless of administrative 
jurisdiction. For example, this could 
be the arranyemeni between 
Regional Occupation Programs and 
Adult Education vocatiunal programs 
housed in a common educational 
Institution with secondary vocational- 
program offerings. 

Articulation between vocational nnd 
non vocational departm€nts with the same 
institution 

For too long, educational programs have 
been separated^ segmented by departmental 
designations and independent administra- 
tive roles and responsibilities. Often the 
only formal interdepartmental staff 
mieraction in an educational institution 



occurs at the periodic meetings of depart- 
ment heads. Thus* individual department 
competitiveness for institutional favors - 
is fostered, traditional discriminatory 
attitudes, for cooperative planning, and 
cross-departmental offerings for students 
and opportunities for changing staff 
altitudes, for cooperative planning and 
cross-departmental offerings for students 
are not readily facilitated. This 
insulated approach to education has 
outlived a useful purpose and is, in fact, 
antithetical to meeting the needs of 
today's student populaiton. 

One of education's vulnerable areas for 
criticism from the "outside" community 
is in the lack of articulation between the 
so-called academic and nonacademic 
educational programs* as well as between 
the various departments within individual 
institutions. If one takes an objective view of 
the educational system, it would seem 
unconscionable that students continue 
to see little or no relationship between 
English, mathematics* and science 
courses, as examples, in terms of their 
relevance to their lives beyond the educa- 
tional process. The relevance of subject 
matters to reaMife issues is an emphasis 
that must be addressed in all courses at 
every level of the educational spectrum — 
d n basic responsibility of the 
educational establishment as a whole. 

There are a number of ways this 
responsibility can be confronted. One, to 
integrate career-education concepts into 
every course content, articulating these 
principles through all segments of the 
educational curriculum. At the point 
that vocational-education and training 
progranis enter the educational curricula, 
heightened opportunities for integration 
Will bo manifested. Second, through 
cross-departmental team teaching, 
cross-curricular course offerings, 
multidisciplinary programs, and other 
collaborative efforts, relationships 
between subject-matter contents will 
become evident. For example, the 
relationship of manual skills such as 
verbal, computational, writing, and other 
skills to each other and to one's life beyond 
the educational arena become apparent 
and can be perpetuated. Anything less 
than this sort of cooperative approach 
within education is increasingly unaccept- 
able to the majority of students and to 
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those responsible tor the suppori or nun- 
support of educational progroms. 

Articulation between commi. lavel 
institutions in near gvogra[>hivjl 
proximity 

Cross-institutional articulatioii between 
educators of similar spucialUaiions antl/ur 
grade level assignments within the same 
district is especiall rich in opportunity 
for staff devulopmcMit, Often the 
differences in leaching, planning, and 
adrninisiraiive strategies and methodology 
between institutions tire sufficiently 
diverse to afford abundant "new" input 
to all participants i^Ai!te4^aring 
process. This can be e^pantlt^ turiher by 
having workshops, seminars, und special- 
interest meetings in which staff from other* 
school districts participate as well. 

The potential for growth and change 
exists when people are brought 
together. Of course* care must be tdken 
in the design of such sessions to afford 
maximum Individual and small-group inter- 
action for adequate sharing ot ideas and 
approaches, 

Articuhtion beiwcon institutians 
representative of diverse ^rade=/eve/s 
and student-age groups 

These groups represent one of the 
most frequently mentioned and least 
implernenied articulaiion opporiunitles 
made available to educators today. 
The lack of this kind of articulatio/i is 
one reason for senseless repetition in 
student requirements and the use of 
materials from one level of education 
to another. Student interest and motivation 
to acquire subject-matter knowledge and 
skills are inexcusably dopletod through 
menial and repetitive exptir ifHrps, Voca- 
tional education can no longer afford to 
ignore a proactive approach tu ensure 
articulaiion between the different levels 
of vocation a 1 programs, e,g., secondary 
programs, adult-education programs, 
Regional Occupation Programs and 
Centers^ community-college programs, 
and others. 



There are some biudents at each level of 
these vocational |3rogramb who may be 
more appruprialely placed in a different 
level of a vocational rjrogram. l lowever, the 
student's individual development is some- 
times sacrificeci in the battle for funding 
according to attendance (ADA) ratios. 
Lack of knowledge about available 
vocational programs for students, 
perpetuated by the continuing lack of 
staff articulation eftorts, is a co/itributor 
to the loss of students in vocational- 
education program^. 

A requirement of every community should 
be rapid movement toward area coordination 
of vocational programs in order to 
racilitaie articulation among staff 
and accessibility of programs to 
students. Even with this type of coordina- 
tion effort, mandated by the California 
legislature through Assembly 
Bill 1821, the prevailing attitude toward 
perpetuation of private domains has 
resulted in the establishnient of over 70 
Regional Vocational Education Councils 
throughout the state of California. 

Articulation befweer) educational 
pro^rams^ governmontal agencioH, and 
other community rosources 

Vocational education is among those 
educational programs most in need of 
articulation with community agencies and 
resources. However, there are few, it any, 
vocational-oducafion programs in which 
this relationship has been exploited to the 
maximum benefit of all concerned e.g*. 
students, the work community, and the 
educational program, among many others. 
Community resource cievelopmont 
and utili/ation is a continuing and dynamic 
process ^ a give and take relationship. 
Too many vocational programs fall short of 
their potential in the development of 
student work stations. In many settings, 
vocational educators appear to be as 
removed from current contact with busi- 
ness, industry, and labor resources as their 
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academicatly orienied colle^igues. Thuro 
are^ however, some uxcepMonjI indiviciujb 
who have the knowledge and undur^iancling 
of community developmeni and the 
encouragement of their administration iii 
this regard. 

Articulation with comniuniiy agencies 
that share responsibiljiy for common 
''speciar' student groups ^ the 
disadvantaged and handicapped — are 
often grossly underuti!i^ed. The Uepart- 
ment of Rehabilitation and the Employment 
Development Departnient have 
resources for these students that could be 
integrated into the school program. 
However, vocationaUeducation and !rain= 
ing programs are far from realizing 
parity in the integration of these 
students into regular vocational 
programs. Our communities are the real 
losers for not having the benefit of an 
integrated workforce adequately prepared to 
enter available occupational categories 
for which existent vocatfonaU 
training programs could prepare them. 

One could go on tu reiterate addrtiofial 
opportunities for articulation as yet 
unroaliHed as well U> cite other 
instances of unreachecJ potential in this 
area of concern. Yet, the basic factor 
impacting the future development of 
vocational-oducalion articulation efforts re- 
sides in the individual vocatiofial educator's 
sensitivity to articularion opportunilie*^, 

No> it will take one step more tfum slmi- 
sitivity to opportunities for the current 
situation to chjrigu. The ne>;r siup needetl 
is for opportunities to become reality 
through commitment to action by every 
dedicated vocational educator, Wordb, 
hollow rhetoric not followed by deeds 
are the bane of the educationjl 
esiablishment's existence. 

If a good, clear look is cj^t at ihe potr'ntiiil 
of articulation efforts, a framework for 
greater efficiency, a time and effort 
saver, rather than an add-on to present 
responsibilities may be perceived. As viewed 
by this author, articul^iiion is a necessary 
survival skill ^ a compelling lifeline ^ for 

the future of voc atiunal ^duration, .^P*"^^ 

□ 
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The public image of vocational educa- 
tion has traditionally been ascribed with 
a iecond-clais social status. The low pres- 
tige associated with practical education 
resulted from the original division of 
American education Into two approaches: 
academic and vocationaL The colonists, 
true to their English heritage, did not 
believe that children of commoners and 
the poor should aspire to the lifestyle 
proouced by a classical education. Latin 
grammar schools were, therefore, 



established to provide the academic needs 
of professional and cultured families. The 
apprentice system was adapted to 
serve the basic educational and vocational 
needs of children of the vast majority of 
working families. By dividing education 
into two exclusive approaches, one aca- 
demic and one vocational, the colonist 
created an artificial separation that has 
troubled our nation to this day. 

The separation between academic and 
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vocational education was distinguished by 
three factors: content, teaching methodi 
and thm diitlnction made in social status. 
Academic education focused upon the 
classics, literalurep history^ philosophy, 
science. Its teaching method relied upon 
lectures and books. Finally, it was bestowed 
with high social recognition and prestige. 
The apprentice system, by contrast, pro- 
vided basic math and reading instruction 
and training in specrfic job-related 
skills. Its teaching method stressed prac- 
tical experience. Socially, it was endowed 
with the common social status of the 
working man's education. 

When vocational education became a 
component of public education in 1917, the 
public image of what separates vocational 
and academic education was already well 
established. Changes in the two systems 
continued to occur, however, as the 
economic and social needs of society 
changed. Bui the image changed little. 
Academic education was associated 
with high'prestige white-collar 
professions. Vocational education 
retained the social status associated with 
blue-collar, low-prestige Jobs. 

Meanwhile, the social position of the 
vocationally trained continued to gain 
status throughout the 20th century. 
Technology raised the sophistication and 
status of most Jobs, working conditions 
Improved, and economic rewards Increased. 
In spite of vocational education's associa- 
tion with increasing socioeconomic 
rewards, a cad em ia continued to maintain 
the public's reverence. 

During the SO's and 60's, the distinction 
between vocational and academic 
education reached Its ape^c. The launching 
of Sputnik in 1959 established a national 
precedent for the education of theorists 
and engineers. Academic curriculum became 
embedded with instruction in advanced 
theoretical concepts. Emphasis upon 
acquisition of a college degree increased 
in the hope of meeting the national need 
for scientists and technicians. By the 
mid-60'5, more students were pursuing a 



college degree than ever before in Ameri- 
can hi ry. Vocational education had 
meanw. grown to Include a multiplicity 
of occupations from laboratory technician 
to computer programming. But during the 
early 60's, theory was the valued com- 
modity, and practical vocational education 
gained little notice. 

Today, the appropriateness of separating 
education Into two distinct approaches is 
being critically challenged. First, the social- 
class distinction between the two is un- 
representative of society. A college degree 
no longer ensures a higher paying job or 
social prestige. The oversupply of college 
graduates during the 60's resulted in a 
devaluation of a baccalaureate degree. 
Students began questioning the meaning- 
fulness of an academic education whose 
theoretical emphasis lost its relevance to 
practical reality. In addition, status. Income, 
and employment security for vocationally 
trained technicians have begun to equal 
those of many positions in professional 
fields and are expected to make further 
gains in the future. 

Secondly, the segregation of content and 
teaching method according to the two 
systems is no lQ!5g#?r ^meeting the educa- 
tional needs of the student. The technical 
sophistication of many occupations mandate 
that vocational education expand its 
theoretical course content. Academic edu- 
cation, meanwhile, has become aware of 
the necessity for practical experience and 
application of theory. 

The clear distinction between the social 
status of the vocationally and academically 
trained has become fuzzy. Job titles and 
status of the vocationally trained often 
fall into the white-collar classification. 
Meanwhile, many college graduates 
are fighting rising unemployment rates by 
taking blue-collar jobs. It is for this reason 
that the public, for the first time in 200 
years, is beginning to re-examine 
their mental image of vocational education. 
The old image of basic-skill development 
for low-prestige, low-pay jobs Is no 
longer tolerable. It is intolerable because 
of the strong social need for a viable 
alternative to the academic versus 
vocational approach. 
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What imaaded now is a unified educationai 
system. One in which a student can 
aavelop both theoretlcai and practical 
knowledge. One In which the importance 
and reiavance of both the fine arts and 
appiied arts are examined. A system 
tnat ehallenges the students to questron 
what they want from life and what they 
are willing to sacrifice to achieve it. 
One in which the student is provided with 
a number of pathways to goal achievement, 
and one in which the student feels no 
social stigma or pressure to adopt one 
road over another. 

Unfortunately, the educational community, 
as always* Is one step behind the public 
in identifying and adapting to the changing 
socioeconomic climate. The old mental 
Imagei of what constitutes vocational 
and academic education still permeate the 
school syitem. It Is Important that we, as 
vocational educators, attempt to influence 
people to change their outdated 
conceptions, The attitudes inherent In the 
prasant Image restrict cooperation and 
communication between the two systems. 
An open Integrated system will not become 
a reality until academic and vocational 
education are given equal recognition and 
value. 

How can we hope to change the public 
Image of vocational education? First we^ 
can take a critical look at ourselves to 
see how representative the image is of 
the facts. An image not only reflects the 
facts but also the attitudes and values of 
the observaf. Therefore we must examine 
not only the quality of our programs but 
the attitudes people express toward 
vocational education. Let us look at 
a couple of attitudes commonly expressed 
about vocational education and examine 
them for their validity. 

One attitude, which for years has found 
expreiiion among students, is that 
vocational students just are not as smart as 
academic students. Brilliance in American 
education has always been measured in 
terms of academic achievement. Voca- 
tional education Is still seen as providing 
a basic education and skill development. 
Before wa Immediately reject this attitude 
as ridiculous, let's remember that we have 
helped create it. Let us take a look at our 
stuaenti. Most vocational students are 
those who have been turned off by 
academic education. They are often the 



potential dropouts. In spite of the career- 
awareness movement, few students receive 
individual vocational counseling until 
they have failed to meet the standards of 
academia. As a last resort, they are called 
into the guidance office and counseled to 
gain a vocational skill. High achieving 
academic students seldom receive counsel- 
ing regarding their vocational and educa- 
tional options. Students who maintain high 
grades only receive counseling on how to 
study for the SAT and how to fill out 
a college application. With counseling 
procedures like these, it's not surprising 
that people think that the academic 
failures are funneled off Into vocational 
education. 

Next, let's look at our curriculum. Is it 
comprehensive, demanding, stimulating? 
In mosi cases yes, but it's the few oxcep- 
tions that need attention. In many secondary 
programs the emphasis on basic entry 
skilft Is made at the exclusion of in-depth 
exploration of governing principles. Take a 
vocational program In pnotography for 
example. One parent recently told me that 
he was appalled that, after two years of 
vocational training in photography, his 
daughter knows nothing beyond the tech- 
nology of cameras, picture taking, 
and developing. No instruction was 
provided In the elements of photography; 
composition, harmony, balance. Students 
were not exposed to the history of photo- 
graphy or the work of the masters. 
Vocational curriculum must provide more 
than basic skill davelopment. The 
sophistication of our students will match 
the sophistication of our programs. 

Another persistent attitude Is that 
vocational education leads to low-prestige, 
low-paying jobs. The fantasy still lingers 
that college graduates will be the 
thinkers, creators, and leaders of the future 
while vocational students will be the 
workers, the followers. First we should 
consider whether our curriculum Is pro- 
viding instructlonJn^thf development of 
leadership, independence, and creative 
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probiam solving. Are our students 
receiving the nec^fery communication 
skills to Ticilitate upward Job mobility? 
Are we providing enough courses in 
managerrient and how to go into business 
for oneself? If our curriculum is not 
Including these components then our 
graduates may, indeed, settle for jobs 
that require no more than basic 
entry-level skills. 

There are a number of similar stereotype 
attitudes that need to be verbalised 
and examined. Where the attitudes 
reflect deficiencies in our programs, we 
should recognize this deficiency and make 
necessary corrections. Where they are 
based upon misconception, bias, and 
myth, we should take the initiative to 
educate the public. * 

The image many people have of vocational 
education reflects a lack of awareness 
about program offerings. Public schools 
- publicise the success of the football 
team and the science fair awardees, but 
seldom recognize the success of the 
vocational students. Recognition is 
important if a student is to feel a sense 
of pride in accompilshment. We need to 
give our students and programs 
visibility. This can be accomplished in a 
muitipilcity of ways; by publfcizinfei our 
successes in newspapers and parent 
magazines, by strengthening vocational 
youfh clubs, by presentfng mformatronal 
programs at PTA and school board 
meetings, and by expanding counseling 
programs. 

To dispel the old image of vocational 
education, we need too the cooperation of 
academic education. Our challenge is to 
illustrate to the public the equality of all 
education. If this is done, children will 
feel free to pursue the road of personal 
development most suited to their individual 



needs.*' There are several ways we can gain 
the attention and cooperation of academic 
leaders. First, we can publish articles 
in a wide variety of academic journals. 
Second, we can become more active in 
educational organizations other than the 
American Vocational Association. Finally, 
we can participate in the planning 
and development of academic curriculum 
which relates knowledge to real life 
experiences. 

Even more than a simple public relations 
campaign, we need to get more people 
involvea in the planning and development 
of vocational programs. Firsthand 
experience is the best way to show the 
inapproprlateness of attitudes. The more 
people become Involved, the more values 
they will ascribe to their mental image of 
vocational education. Education fs a life- 
long experience. We learn in a variety of 
ways. No one way is better than or less 
than another. All educational approaches 
are of value as long as they serve the needs 
of the student. 

□ 
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